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1, THELITERARY MESSENGER is published in 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
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3. “The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 
e ass umed by the proprietér. But every subscriber thus 








transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subseriptions may be remitted through the Post 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. P 

5. Any one enclosing a $20-eurrent bill, at one time, 
with the names of FLVE. NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued : and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option ef the editor. 
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PROPRIETOR. 


This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 


street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. “The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this‘or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 
in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esg.. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. 
Oo. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
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HISTORY OF RICHMOND. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RESOLUTIONS OF "U8. BURR’S TRIAL. 


During the summer of 1798, Virginia and the 
whole Union were agitated, from one end to the 
other, by the passage of the Alien and Sedition 
Laws. The power assumed, and directed to be 
earried out by these laws, struck with astonish- 
ment the republican party, and excited the most 
strenuous efforts tocombat them. Far more ex- 
citement prevailed than during the momentous 
times of ‘88, and a stormy session of the Legis- 
lature was looked for. There was amazement, 
but no terror in Virginia; the attention of the 
whole State was directed to Richmond; men 
assembled to see what was to by done in the 
emergency, and many prepared to visit the 
Capital during the winter session to attend the 
deliberations of the Legislature. Every court- 
green, and every place of public meeting, had been 
a battle-ground between the friends and eaemies 


of these measures, until the public mind was 
thoroughly wrought up on the subject ; and the 
great contest was referred to the Assembly, where 


a decisive battle was expected. Soon after the 
opening of the Legislature, John Taylor. of Caro- 
line, offered the celebrated Resolutions well known 
as the Virginia Resolutions of ‘98. They were 
written by Madison, and like every thing emana- 
ting from his pen, were clear in diction, lucid 
and forcible in argument, and temperate in man- 
ner. ‘They have been subjected to the most 
thorough and fierce ordeal that the rancour of 
party spirit, aided by strong and well informed 
intellects, can devise; and they have stood the 
test. No point in politics is now better under- 
stood and believed in than that these laws were 
unconstitutional and unjust; no man now de- 
fends them, and no party would ever adopt them. 
These Resolutions, after declaring the warm at- 
tachment of Virginia to the Union, its value and 
its origin, and her determination to maintain the 
constitution of the United States, and of the 
State, against aggression; after declaring that 
the powers of the government are limited to the 
clear coustruction of the Constitution, and that 
if exercised wrongfully, the States have the right 
to interpose; then go on to speak of the im- 
proper extension of this power, evidently tend- 
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ing to consolidation, and finally to monarchy ; 
they then assail the Alien and Sedition Laws as 
the abuse of powers delegated, and as grasping 
power not delegated ; and finally declare that 
Virginia has ratified the Constitution as a safe- 
guard to liberty, and that this being impaired by 
unconstitutional laws, she ealls on her sister 
States to concur with her in this declaration, 
and in endeavoring to form measures by which 
to retain unimpaired the rights and liberties re- 
served to the States or to the people. 

Parties were warmly divided on the passage 
of these Resolutions, and a very animated de- 
bate ensued. John Taylor, who brought in the 
Resolutions, was their most powerful advocate, 
and the most bitter and unrelenting opponent of 
the laws. He was a man well known for his 
attachment to republican principles; for the 
vigor and energy with which he enforced them; 
and for the ability and eloquence with which his 
views were uttered. Possessing a mind at once 
strong, keen, and discriminating : a spirit daring 
and resolute, he was well fitted to begin such a 
contest, and to bear its chief brunt. Beside his 
influence and efforts as a politician, he was an 
able lawyer, and one of the first scientific and 
practical farmers in Virginia. He wrote well both 
on politics and agriculture. Clear and concise, 
yet containing a spice of wit and a dash of sar- 
casm that rendered him an agreeable penman, 
his work on agriculture, called * Taylor’s Ara- 
tor,” is the first work on the subject ever written 
in Virginia, and one of the first in the United 
States. So well written, and so practical hasitbeen 
considered, that it is matter of regret that he did 
not divert his mind sufficiently from politics, 
after the passage of these resolutions, to have 
written out more fully his opinions and practices 
in agriculture. The work is a racy mixture of 
agricultural experiments and modes of procedure, 
with adefence of the institution of slavery in an- 
swer to the assault on it in Jefferson's Notes ; amu- 
sing complaints of the poor system of farming 
generally pursued, and sarcastic political disser- 
tations. He defended the resolutions, and proved 
the laws to be unconstitutional. Other able men 
were on the same side and spoke with great ef- 
fect in favor of resolutions condemning such ob- 
noxious laws. Wilson Cary Nicholas, William 
B. Giles, Mr. Mercer and Mr. Daniel were among 
these; men whose reputation is well known in 
Virginia for cound judgment and firm integrity, 
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as well as for the power of speech, that enabled 
them to defend with the tongue whatever their 
hearts or heads might dictate. William Pope 
and James Barbour were among the most ardent 
advocates of the resolutions; the first a man of 
wit and humor, and so imbued with it that he 
could not speak even on a subject that interested 
him as this one did, without giving full scope to 
his peculiar faculty. Although the youngest man 
in the House, James Barbour was one of the 
foremost in denouncing the laws, and his speech 
was considered the most effective that was de- 
livered. 

The three most able opposers of the resolu- 
tions were George Keith Taylor, the brother-in- 
law and friend of Marshall, General Lee and 
Edmund Brooke. ‘To the first we owe our peni- 
tentiary system, and many other improvements 
in our criminal code; he was the most thoroughly 
informed man in the house on questions of law ; 
an acute, profound and eloquent lawyer and pol- 
itician. He defended the laws as necessary and 
proper under the state of affairs then existing ; 
asserting that Congress had the right to punish 
offences against the law of nations, and to ensure 
domestic tranquillity, by preventing foreigners 
from interfering with our affairs of State; and 
that this the alien law provided for; that the 
common law did not punish sufficiently the licen- 
tiousness of the press, and that to prevent false 
and scandalous libels from being issued was not 
to abridge its freedom; and this, the sedition law 
prevented. General Lee, Edmund Brooke and 
others, men of great reputation for high-toned 
character and ability, followed in a similar strain. 

The resolutions passed, were transmitted to 
the States composing the union, and excited 
discussion and called forth opinions wherever 
they went. In the ensuing session a great dis- 
play of talent was looked for, as Patrick Henry 
had left his retreat, been elected to the Legisla- 
ture, and intended to advocate a repeal of the 
resolutions; the friends and opponents of the 
laws were very active, and the best men of both 
parties were elected to the House; Madison, the 
author of the resolutions, was among them. 
Patrick Henry died; what his influence would 
have been it is impossible to say; had he enter- 
ed the Legislature we should have seen another 
battle of the giants; had he been overmatched 
and overcome by his numerous and able oppo- 
nents, he would have fallen Sampson-like drag- 
ging down his enemies with him. Richmond 
was again filled with a crowd anxious to see and 
hear; the resolutions had caused men to think 
on the powers of the Federal Government. and 


the public mind was stirred up. Kentucky was 


the only State that had responded to the resolu- 
tions, accepting them ; every other one had either 





passed them by, or condemned them. These 
replies called forth the celebrated Report of Mad- 
ison, explaining aud illustrating these resolutions. 
It settled the question in the minds of most men ; 
and gave to our people the first clear and well- 
understood character of the Constitution. The 
opinions thus expressed and explained serve as 
a standard by which to measure the powers of 
the Constitution, and will ever be regarded as 
the most useful and lasting emanation from the 
mind and pen of Madison. 

Richmond has then the honor that within it 
the first organized system of resistance was pro- 
posed ; again, that in it the Federal Constitution 
was adopted after strict trial aud thorough exam- 
ination; and now again she has the honor al- 
most alone, and in the face of opposition enough 
to have shaken a less determined people, of 
having shown how that Constitution is to be ex- 
plained and carried out. 

It was the custom of the ancients in granting 
honors and rewards to give crowns, arms, and 
tripods of precious metal to the most worthy. 
No city in this country possesses so bright a 
crown of civil honors, or can boast of such a tri- 
pod of fame as Richmond. In no other place 
have such men ever assembled, or such great and 
important public measures been adopted. 

The trial of Callender, under these very laws 
which had been pronounced unjust, soon after agi- 
tated Richmond. It would seem as though the Fed- 
eral judges desired to strike a blow to intimidate 
where most opposition had been made. Yet no 
opposition to law, no mob, nothing like nullifica- 
tion disgraced the Capital of Virginia. The law 
had its course, although believed unjust; yet by 
the ballot-box the people overturned the law, 
aud impeached the judge whose arbitrary con- 
duct had given offence. The noble stand taken 
by Virginia was rendered more imposing by the 
patience with which she bore a legal injury, and 
by the means of legal redress which she adopted. 

During this time James Monroe was Governor. 
William Wirt, who knew him well and was then 
in Richmond, thus describes him. “ In his stature 
he is about the middle height of men, rather 


firmly set, with nothing farther remarkable in his’ 


person except his muscular compactness and ap- 
parent ability to endure labor. His countenance, 
when grave, has rather the expression of stern- 
ness and irascibility; a smile however, (and a 
smile is not unusual with him in a social circle) 
lights it up to very great advantage, and gives it 
a most impressive and engaging air of suavity 
and benevolence. Judging merely from his coun- 
tenance, he is between the ages of forty-five and 
fifty years. His dress and personal appearance 
are those of a plain and modest gentleman. He 
is a mau of soft, polite and even assiduous atten- 
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tions; but these, although they are always well 
timed, judicious, and evidently the offspring of 
an obliging and philanthropic temper, are never 
performed with the striking and captivating graces 
of a Marlborough, or a Bolingbroke. To be 
plain, there is often in his manner an inartificial 
and even an awkward simplicity, which, while 
it provokes the smile of a more polished person, 
forces him to the opinion, that the Governor isa 
man of a most sincere and artless soul. 

‘Nature has given hima mind neither rapid nor 
rich; and therefore he cannot shine on a subject 
which is entirely new to him. But to compen- 
sate him for this, he is endued with a spirit of 
generous and restless emulation, a judgment 
solid, strong and clear, and a habit of application 
which no difficulties can shake ; nor labors tire. 
His emulation has urged him to perpetual and 
unremitting inquiry ; his patient and unwearied 
industry has concentrated before him all the lights 
that others have thrown on the subjects of his 
consideration, together with all those which his 
own mind, by repeated efforts, is able to strike; 
while his sober, steady and faithful judgment has 
saved him from the common error of more quick 
and brilliant geniuses, the too hasty adoption of 
specious but false conclusions. These qualitizs 
render him a safe and an able councellor. 

“As the elevated ground, which he already 
holds, has been gained merely by the dint of appli- 
cation, as every new step which he mounts be- 
comes a means of increasing his powers still 
farther by opening a wider horizon to his view, 
and thus stimulating his enterprise afresh, rein- 
vigorating his habits, multiplying the materials 
and extending the range of his knowledge, it 
would be matter of no surprise to me if before 
his death, the world should see him at the head 
of the American administration. So much for 
the Governor of the commonwealth of Virginia, 
a living, an honorable, an illustrious monument 
of self-created eminence, worth, and greatness !” 

On a night late in the month of August 1800, 
intelligence was suddenly brought to the city of 
Richmond, that an insurrection of slaves in the 
neighborhood had broken out, and that the insur- 
gents were marching on the town. One thou- 
sand slaves had organized a rebellion under the 
command of two intelligent leaders, and in se- 
cresy had perfected their plans. They were to 
attack the city by night, kill all who resisted, and 
all the males, divide the women and the spoil, 
seize on arms and munitions of war, and free 
all the negro race throughout the State. On 
this night they had assembled six miles above the 
city, armed rudely with axes and scythe blades, 
and the massacre and burning of Richmond was 
planned; but for a direct interposition of Provi- 
dence, it would have succeeded. The police 





was feeble, the town small and scattered, the mi- 
litia and citizens totally unprepared, and the at- 
tack would have been terribly disastrous. A 
violent storm came on, with heavy rains that 
swelled the streams and impeded their assem- 
bling and their progress. A young negro, at- 
tached to his master, swam the stream and gave 
warning; consternation at first spread through 
the city, but the storm which checked the pro- 
gress of the insurgents, gave time for prepara- 
tion. The militia and the citizens were called 
out and armed, and the leading column of the 
slaves finding that their purpose was discovered, 
and that resistance was prepared, scattered and 
fled. The ring-leaders were caught and hung, 
and the attempted insurrection quenched in the 
blood of those who had set it in motion. It 
seems to have been a solitary attempt; the lim- 
ited ideas and scanty information of the parties 
prevented them from knowing that their enter- 
prise would fail and be avenged; they did not 
know the extent of our land and the population 
of it. The severity, and the justice too, with 
which this insurrection was put down, (for all 
the chiefs were hung who were concerned in it, 
and no one was hung who was not proved to 
have taken part,) intimidated and instructed the 
race, and no more slave rebellions arose near our 
cities or in populous parts of the country. 

Religious fanaticism, that frequent instrument 
used by designing men, may have been one 
cause, the recollection of the freedom and license 
given by the British in their invasion another 
cause of this rebellion. 

It is more probable, however, that the notions 
and discussions of freedom, engendered by the 
French revolution, had been heard by some of the 
city slaves during this time of high political excite- 
ment; and the success of the efforts of the same 
race in Hispaniola in overcoming and slaughtering 
the whites was fresh in the minds of all men. 
These discussions and this successful insurrection 
no doubt prompted the abortive attempt on Rich- 
mond. The result of this attempt was the forma- 
tion of the Public Guard in Richmond; aregularly 
drilled, paid and commanded corps of men, organ- 
ized for the protection of the arms and other muni- 
tions of war in the armory, to serve on duty near 
the Capitol, and to guard the penitentiary. It con- 
sists now of eighty-six men; they wear the uni- 
form of the United States troops, and are com- 
manded by Captain Charles Dimmock, an officer 
of the regular army. In every respect they are 
equal to the best troops any where found, and 
this is owing to the peculiar good qualities of the 
commanding officer in selecting and training the 
material of hiscorps. Itis both an ornament aud 
protection to the city. 

In 1800 Richmond had but 5,735 inhabitants. 
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Its chief taverns were, beside those already men- 
tioned, the Eagle Hotel on the south side of 
Main street between twelfth and thirteenth; and 
Boler’s Ordinary on Main street, where the City 
Hotel now stands. The old Eagle was built in 
1798; it wasa large building forming the four 
sides of a square, its entrance being under a 
large arch way; for a long time it was the chief 
hotel in the city, being much frequented by mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The Ordinary was a 
plain one story wooden building; a place of 
much resort. The Union was afterwards built; 
the old Swan Tavern, on Broad street, was a place 
famous for political dinners; and the Washing- 
ton, facing the public square, afforded thirsty 
members of the Legislature an opportunity of 
imbibing toddies and juleps to help off the tedium 
of a dry speaker, or to assist them in their pat- 
riotic endeavors to serve the public! 

The whole city was very rough and very much 
needed improvement, especially in the upper 
part; Main street, above where the American 
Hotel now stands, was so rugged that carriages 
could not pass, and it formed even a disagreea- 
ble path for pedestrians. ‘The Capitol stood alone 
on its square; and this square was au unenclosed 
common, marked by two deep ravines, with the 
hill-side covered with galled places, and bare of 
trees or shrubs, with only a few stunted pine 
bushes scattered here and there. A wagon road 
ran through it, between the Governor’s house and 
the Capitol, and passed down eleventh street to 
Main; over which much country produce was 
brought into the city. Some of the Trans-Alle- 
ghany members were still accustomed to come 
down to the Legislature on horseback; and the 
five gallon bowl of toddy was daily made in the 
Governor's house for their refreshment, after they 
had closed the day’s labors in the capitol. Houses 
extended straggingly up Broad street; and a 
large pond of water, fed by rains, stood in what 
is now the most thickly built part of Shockoe 
hill; it afforded skating-ground for the boys, and 
was only drained when the streets were properly 
graded and paved. 

The basin had been dug in a large grove of 
trees; woods surrounded and encroached on the 
town, and city and forest were intermingled. 
Most of the business was carried on in the lower 
part of the city; professional men had their offi- 
ces, and business men assembled much lower 
down than at present. The position of the ba- 
sin, in the upper part, gradually drew the chief 
business higher up town. The old United States 
Bark was kept on Main street between thirteenth 
and fourteenth, in a large three story house, the 
former residence of the first Mayor of the city, 
Dr. William Foushee; the store of Hubbard, 


The first office of the Virginia Bank stood on 
the corner of tenth and Bank streets; the ad- 
joining house was the residence of Dr. McClurg, 
who was for a long time president of the Com- 
mon Council of the city; it was then esteemed 
one of the very bandsomest houses in Richmond. 
These now form the Madison House. 

The Farmers’ Bank was in the corner house 
below the Eagle Hotel, now occupied by Lon- 
don’s store. There was no church then in Rich- 
mond; one Episcopal! minister, Mr. Buchanan, 
and one Presbyterian, Mr. Blair, preached on al- 
ternate Sundays in the hall of the House of Dele- 
gates, to the same congregation; St. John’s 
church on Richmond hill being too high and dis- 
tant, to be visited on Sundays over the rough 
streets. ‘The hall presented a different appear- 
ance from its present arrangement. The en- 
trance was by a side door in the south-east cor- 
ner of the room; there wé galleries; the 
eastern part of the hall was cut off by a parti- 
tion of wood and glass; the speaker’s chair oc- 
cupied the place of the present door of entrance, 
and instead of chairs for the members arranged 
in a semi-cirele, there were benches running cir- 
cularly round the room and leaving a clear oval 
space in the centre. In this place Henry spoke 
in the British Debt Case, and here Burr stood 
upon his trial. 

Mr. Buchanan was a Scotchman, a man of 
wealth and of great simplicity of life and char- 
ter; jovial in disposition and fond of fun and 
joking, he made a delightful companion. He was 
a bachelor, either from necessity or because he 
thought the joys of matrimony very much overra- 
ted; of middle size, and broadly built; dressed in 
the large loose coat, the long vest with its flap pock- 
ets reaching to the thighs, stockings and small 
clothes with silver knee and shoe buckles; lively 
and genial in manners, and so fond of fun that 
he did not always bear himself with sufficient 
seriousness in his religious services. ‘These were 
days of fun and sport; neither parson objected 
to a quiet game of whist, and Buchanan was 
often accustomed to collect a party, and keep up 
the game for hours together. His habits were 
studious, and he built himself a small frame house 
as a study near Mayo's bridge, and there spent 
most of his time during the day. He also owned 
a farm near the city, including in it the spring 
bearing his name and the famous quoit-ground 
still frequented by the club; of this club he was 
one of the originators, and was a very reguiar 
and excellent player. Often when in his study 
he would be waited on by couples from the coun- 
try, wishing to have the marriage ceremony per- 
formed. 

On one occasion a countryman of his own 





Gardner & Carlton stands now in its place. 


came in, and the ceremony proceeded until the 
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parson came to that part of it, where the bride-|taloons and shoes. This sans culottes custom 
groom takes his bride for better or for worse, &c. | was of French origin, and did not make its ap- 
*Stap, Johnny Buchanan, stap,”’ said Sawny. | pearance in this country to any extent, until after 
* T’ll take her for better and noo for warse.” Saw- | the expulsion of the Freneh from St. Domingo; 
ny seemed to have derived his ideas of matrimony | they came in large numbers to this country, and 
from the business of horse-trading, where an un- | introduced their manners and customs. The adop- 
sound bargain was returned, or if unwarranted | tion of republican principles iu France, and sym- 
not taken. [tis not related how Sawny was paci-| pathy in this country with them, led to the intro- 


fied, or what explanation wasmade. Buchanan 
belonged to a class now extinct, that of jovial, 
merry parsons, who bore lightly their ministerial 
duties, and enjoyed life as it passed. 

Parson Blair was a married man, more sedate 
and dignified, and whose gravity often exposed 
him to the jokes of his brother parson; he pos- 
sessed an abundance of dry wit and humor, and 
was fully a match for his friendly antagonist. 
He had a fair talent for versification, and wrote 
many fugitive pieces of merit; he was an ex- 
cellent man ir -e relations of life, and use- 
ful in his office. Richmond seems to have been 
a lively place, more famous for its amusements 


in racing, drinking and frolicking generally among | 


the mass of the people, than for those of a higher 
intellectual character. Its citizens had abundant 
leisure, and spent their time in seeking amuse- 
ment. The higher circle consisted of the fami- 
lies of the neighboring planters, who left their 
estates to the management of overseers, and spent 
the larger part of the year in Richmond, because 
of its social advantages. ‘To these were added 
the better class of merchants and resident eiti- 
zens, aud the State officers with their families. 
In those days no man was considered “ex offi- 
cio” a gentleman; he was a gentleman in office. 
These made up a fine, pleasant society, unsur- 
passed by any on earth for educated intelligence, 


dignity and courtesy of manner, urbanity and hos- | 


pitality. They were men of leisure, who spent life 
in enjoyment; they were not money makers, nor 
did they feel the cares and anxieties of men of | 
trade; their leisure and their natural disposition 
led them to cultivate those occupations and | 
amusements, which rather refine the manners 
and add to our happiness, than those which in- 
crease the wealth and prosperity of a community. 

The old-fashioned dress was now getting out 
of date; the stockings and small clothes were 
displaced by the pantaloons, and the changes 
made in dress and appearance leaned toward 
the French style. The mass of the people sym- 
pathized with the French in their struggle for 
liberty, and adopted many of their customs and 
much of their manners. French wines were 
more drank, and the English drinks of ale and 
beer were less used. ‘The most marked change, 
however, was in the laying aside the old-fash- 
ioned cocked hat, the breeches and stockings 
with top boots, and the substitution of the pan- 


‘duction of sans culottism, or pantaloon-wear- 
‘ing among us. This change ef dress, with that 
of its corresponding political principles, is the 
greatest and most important revolution of mod- 
ern times! 

The bar of Richmond had always been of the 
highest calibre; it contained at this time some of 
the most talented men in the country, and many 
young men were rising through it to fame and ex- 
tended reputation. John Marshall, one of its most 
prominent men, had just been appointed Chief 
Justice of the United States. His peculiar talents 
and very great ability were no where better dis- 
played than in the trial of Aaron Burr for treason. 
It is proper to speak of this trial, of the men enga- 
ged in it, and give some account of the state of 
affairs at this time. Burr had been apprehended 
or the Mississippi and brought to Richmond for 
trialin 1807. The whole State had contributed to- 
wards other displays of eloquence; in this one 
‘the Richmond bar seemed to have been alone 
lengaged. and well sustained their reputation as 
‘an able, eloquent, and talented body of men. 
The following is Wirt’s description of Marshall, 
«The Chief Justice of the United States is in 
person tall, meagre and emaciated; his muscles 
relaxed, and his joints so loosely connected, as 
not only to disqualify him apparently for any 
vigorous exertion of body, but to destroy every 
thing like elegance and harmony in his air and 
movements. 








Indeed, in his whole appearance 
and demeanor, dress, attitudes, gesture, sitting, 
standing, or walking, he is as far removed from 
the idolized graces of Lord Chesterfield as any 
gentleman on earth. ‘To continue the portrait; 
his head and face are small in proportion to his 
height; his complexion swarthy ; the muscies of 
his face, being relaxed, give him the appearance 
of a man of fifty years of age. nor can he be 
much younger; his countenance has a faithful 
expression of great good humor and hilarity ; 
while his black eyes—that unerring index—pos- 
sess an irradiating spirit, which proclaims the im- 
perial powers of the mind that sits enthroned 
within. This extraordinary man, without the aid 
of fancy, without the advantages of person, voice, 
attitude, g sture, or any of the ornaments of an 
orator. deserves to be considered as one of the 
most eloquent men in the world; if eloquence 
may be said to consist in the power of seizing 
the attention with irresistible force, and never 
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permitting it to elude the grasp until the hearer 
has received the conviction which the speaker 
intends. As to his person, it has already been 
described. His voice is dry and hard; his atti- 
tude, in his most effective orations, was often 
extremely awkward; as it was not unusual for 
him to stand with his left foot in advance, while 
all his gesture proceeded from his right arm, and 
consisted merely in a vehement, perpendicular 
swing of it, from about the elevation of his head, 
to the bar, behind which he was accustomed to 
stand. As to fancy, if she hold a seat in his mind 
at all, which [ very much doubt, his gigantic ge- 
nius tramples with disdain, on all her flower- 
decked plats and blooming parterres. How, 
then, you will ask, how is it possible that such a 
man can hold the attention of an audience 
enchained through a speech of even ordinary 
length? I willtell you. He possesses one orig- 
inal and almost supernatural faculty ; the faculty 
of developing a subject by a single glance of his 
mind, and detecting at once the very point on 
which every controversy depends. No matter 
what the question ; though ten times more knotty 
than ‘the gnarled oak,’ the lightning of heaven 
is not more rapid, nor more resistless, than bis 
astonishing penetration. All his eloquence con- 
sists in the apparently deep self-conviction, and 
emphatic earnestness of his manner; the cor- 
respondent simplicity, and energy of his style ; 
the close and logical connexion of his thoughts, 
and the easy gradations by which he opened his 
lights on the attentive minds of his hearers.” 

In the court over which this eminent man pre- 
sided, Burr was to be tried for his life; and to 
aid the Attorney General, George Hay, in his 
straggle with the talent accumulated on the side 
of the accused, stood William Wirt and Alexan- 
der McRae. 

Hay is described as a man of acquirement, 
rather than talent; he was a well read lawyer 
and a fairspeaker. Patient, assiduous and cour- 
teous, he commanded respect; and the office 
which he had attained showed the estimation in 
which he was held. “Without those brilliant qual- 
ities which flash out and dazzle an audience, he 
was a pertinacious, warm and determined cham- 
pion of any cause that he took part in. 

Wirt was a bright star in the galaxy of Rich-| 
mond’s most brilliant men. Although born in) 
another part of the country, his education asa law- 





—— 


yer and the honor acquired by him, belongs to 
Virginia. His faculties were in the embryo state 
when he came among us, and it was here deter- 
mined in what manner they should be developed ; 
and a noble intellect, and powers brilliantly beau- 
tifal. resulted from so genial a clime, and such 
goodly association. His personal appearance 





was remarkably prepossessing, and like a con- 


tinual letter of recommendation caused a favora- 
ble notice to be taken of him. Tall and well 
formed, graceful in every movement, with com- 
bined dignity and playfulness of manner, he pos- 
sessed that power which fascination of manner 
gives. His fine person, and graceful demeanor, 
were well set off by a handsome face, and a full, 
sonorous, well modulated voice. His taste was 
elegant, his knowledge abundant, bis skill in de- 
bate of the first order, his good humor and self- 
possession not to be overcome by the ill nature, 
or the adroitness of an opponent. With these 
advantages of person, mind and manner, he pos- 
sessed rare powers of description, raciness of 
wit and humor, and an elocution at once grace- 
ful and poweful; he could charm and persuade 
an audience, touch their hearts by his pathos, 
delight them by beauties of style and sentiment, 
and bear them on with him in the rapid flow of 
his eloquence. His mental qualities, however, 
corresponded with his personal ones; he was 
rather a showy man in both respects, than asolid 
or profound one. 

Wickham, his frequent opponent, with far lees 
eloquence and wit, possessed far more vigor and 
native strength of intellect. 

Yet the amiability of Wirt, his consciencious- 
ness, his laboriousness, his wit and elegance, com- 
bined with great versatility and adroitness, and 
his real power of eloquence, gave him a high 
rank as a man and an orator, and rendered him 
worthy of the office of Attorney General of the 
United States. Virgivia owes him a debt of 
gratitude for his well written life of Patrick Henry. 
Without his carefully recording pen, the great 
and eloquent man of Virginia would have been 
gradually forgotten; or only remembered as one 
who, by some wonderful eloquence, put in mo- 
tion the American Revolution. Wirt has de- 
served the praise that Sallust claims, when he 
says, “many have been applauded for perform- 
ing heroic aetions, many for relating them; and 
although the character of the historian is not 
considered so glorious as that of the hero; yet 
it appears to me a very arduous task to write 
history well, since the style must be suited to the 
subject.” It is unfortunate for us that Wirt did 
not illustrate the lives of other great men of our 
State; we, as Virginians, would have been far 
better pleased, had he borne the title of the Vir- 
ginia Plutarch, than that of Attorney General 
of the United States. 

McRae was a young lawyer of talent, who 
had a reputation to make—and made it. 

On the other side stood the accused himeelf, 
Aaron Burr, who took part in his own defence, 
and did not verify the old adage, that whoever 
pleads his own cause, has a fool for his client. 
His small stature, graceful figure, handsome, in- 
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tellectual countenance, the frank, military air, 
which he possessed; and above all, the keen, 
black eye, whose glance, when he was angry, so 
few could bear, and which has been compared 
in vindictiveness to the eye of a snake, rendered 
him, apart from the interest of the trial, an ob- 
ject of marked observation. His tact and talent 
completely directed his own able counsel, and 
very much contributed to the result of the trial. 
His speeches were short, but marked by great 
ability ; and his whole bearing that of a man un- 
justly accused, and checked in the commence- 
ment of a great enterprise. 


Luther Martin, of Maryland, volunteered in| 


the defence; his reputation was wide-spread; a 
bold, confident speaker, possessing eloquence, 








possessing much legal science. He has an ex- 
quisite and a highly cultivated taste for polite 
literature; a genius quick and fertile; a style 
pure and classic; a stream of perspicuous and 
beautiful elocution; an ingenuity which no dif- 
ficulties can entangle and embarrass ; and a wit, 
whose vivid and brilliant coruscations can gild 
and decorate the darkest subject. His state- 
ments, his narrations, his arguments are all as 
transpareut as the light of day. He reasons 
logically, and declaims very handsomely. His 
popularity is still in its flood; and he is justly 
considered as an honour, and an ornament to his 
profession.”” ‘This praise is too faint for the man, 
| who possessed more jury-power than any other 
man of his day in Richmond ; with all the adroit- 


yet chiefly excelling in the power of positive as- a and ingenuity granted him, there was 
sertion ; he was so learned in his profession, that | besides, a degree of native pith and power un- 


he bore the name of the law-ledger. 
Benjamin Botts, another of the counsel for the | 


| equalled either in extent or cultivation by any 


man at that bar. He was like a strong man, 


defence, was a young advoeate of great talents, | | well trained in the art of self-defence, and prac- 


whose abilities the discerning eye of Burr marked | 


out, and who rendered his cause essential service. | 


He possessed all those talents that render a man 


eminent, and would have risen high in his profes- | President. 


sion, and in public life, had not his existence been | 
cut short, in the burning of the Richmond The- | 
atre soon after. 

Jack Baker wasalso among the lawyers employ- 
edby Burr to aid in his defence. 
and power of invective, taleut to speak, and gen- 
eral ability; yet wanted the application that in- 
dustry gives, and lacked solidity and comprehen- 
siveness of mind. Burr employed him rather to 
keep him quiet; as he was one who exercised 
the power of saying what he pleased, and em- 
ployed his wit and sarcasm on all around: to 
prevent his influence with the public, in thus ren- 
dering Burr’s cause an unpopular one, as well as 
tu obtain the aid of his wit against that of Wirt, 
was he retained. 

The strong man in the defence was Wickham, 
at that time the first man at the Richmond bar. 
Wirt thus describes him: “ He is, 1 am told, up- 
wards of forty years of age; but his look, I 


think, is more juvenile. As to stature, he is about | 


the ordinary height of men; his form geuteel, his 
person agile. He is distinguished by a quick- 


ness of look, a sprightly step, and that peculiar; were more or less implicated with Burr 


jaunty air, which | have mentioned as charac- 
terizing the people of New York. The quali- 











ticed on an hundred battle-fields. 

Among the witnesses were General Wilkinson 
‘of the Army, and Andrew Jackson, afterwards 
The importance and the novelty of 
the trial, the imposing talents of the judge and 
the lawyers, the previous dignity and extended 
reputation of the prisoner, with the magnitude 


of the attempt and the obscurity in which it was 
He possessed wit | 


involved, the witnesses, and the high political 
excitement of the times, all combined to bring 
crowds into Richmond to see and hear the progress 
of the trial and iis result. The lawyers themselves 
entered into the case with far more spirit and an- 
imosity than is usual at the bar. And so ably 
was the discussion conducted, that it drew from 
Judge Marshall this praise, “‘ The question has 
been argued in a manner worthy of its impor- 
tance. A degree of eloquence seldom displayed 
on any occasion, has embellished solidity of ar- 
gument and depth of research.” 

The result of the trial is well known; Burr 
was acquitted, yet lost all influence ; Judge Mar- 
shall gained honor for his masterly opinion in the 
case, and the Bar of Richmond became more 
highly esteemed than ever. 

It is probable, frem all that can be gathered 
since, that many men of influence in the West 


; and 


that he was guilty in their opinion of failing in 
}an unbegun enterprise. 


Had he, instead of 


ties, by which he strikes the multitude, are his in-| using so much caution as to conceal his plans. 


genuity and his wit. 


many properties of much higher dignity and im- 
portance. 


nia. He has the reputation, and deserves it, of 


But those who look more | (a caution which it is true saved him in the trial 


closely into the anatomy of his mind, discover | 


for want of evidence,) made them kndwn to the 


people, he might have set the government at de- 
This gentleman, in my opinion, unites | 


in himself a greater diversity of talents and ac-| 


quirements than any other at the bar of Virgi-| have been only in advance of his age in so do- 


ing 5 and had he lived, in this time, would have 


fiance, and carried an army of adventurous Wes- 
tern men into the heart of Mexico. He would 
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precipitated a war with Mexico, or led an army 
into Cuba. Had his plan succeeded then, we 
should have been inevitably divided into Eastern 
and Western nations over one of which he would 
have ruled; the Valley of the Mississippi would 
have been the seat of empire; and the Atlantic 
States would have been merely the barrier fron- 
tier against foreign invasion. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the 
course of empire which this trial in Richmond 
checked. What might have been the influence 
of Burr in that Western empire, of which he 
must have been chief, we cannot say; he pos- 
sessed every faculty of command, and every 
quality of a great man, except sincerity. Had 
he been a truly brave man, impressed with the 
importance of his undertaking, he would have 
again attempted, what needed only the attempt 
to have succeeded. ‘The trial developed the in- 
sincere character of the man; his very accom- 
plices knew nothing definite of his plans, and all 
men shrunk back from associating with one 
whom they could not trust, and in whom candor 
had no place. He sunk into deserved obscurity ; 
no longer flattered and esteemed, the man who 
had stood high in the opinions of his coun- 
trymen, and held the office of Vice-President, 
became politically dead, and was shunned as a 
corpse would be. Like a serpent whose fangs 
are drawn. he was treated with contempt and 
disgust, yet avoided from the remembrance of his 
past malignity. 

Among others at the Richmond bar was an 
old Scotchman, named Warden, remarkable for 
his strong tory prejudices, and his boldness in 
avowing them. Short and thick in person, of 
decidedly rough countenance, and an indifferent 
speaker, he possessed strong sense and much 
legal acuteness. Being often employed in col- 
lecting British claims, and having occasion to 
allude to the Revolution, he would always speak 
of it as “that great rebellion which you call your 
Revolution.” By some contemptuous remarks, 
he excited the anger of the Assembly ; who com- 
pelled him to make apology to their honorable 
body on his knees. Warden did so, and in a 
manner so satisfactory that he was never again 
required to make apology, although the offence 
was often repeated. It was done thus; on his 
knees at the bar of the House, he said, * J hum- 
bly ask pardon of this honvrable house, and,” 
rising quickly and brushing his knees, “ a domned 
dirty house it is too.” Daniel Call was another 


lawyer of much eminence ; and there were many 
others of reputation in their day, whose names, 
from not being connected with any striking event, 
are not written in history. The memory of very 
few Virginians has come down to us, unless they 
were engaged in public life. 





Among the chief physicians of the city, at this 
time, were Dr. William Foushee, the first Mayor 
of Richmond, and Drs. McCaw, Adams, Me- 
Clurg and Cringan. They left no record of their 
talents and their labours ; it was not an age when 
men wrote much, however much they may have 
thought, spoken or acted. 

James Ogilvie, an eccentric and talented 
Scotchman, who taught school in Richmond at 
this time, may be mentioned among the men of 
Richmond. He educated many of the chief citi- 
zens of the town, General Scott, Leigh, Duval, 
Heath and others; and was famous for his fond- 
ness for and ability in teaching elocution. With 
his pupils, he attended Burr’s trial; and often 
himself gave, in public, specimens of his own, 
and of his best scholars’ powers, in recitation. 
He deserves some credit for improving the taste 
for public speaking throughout Virginia. His 
history is an interesting one; although a teacher 
and a wanderer in this country, he was heir to 
the earldom of Finlater in his own land; and 
after many trying vicissitudes of fortune, attain- 
ed his honors, and died, by his own hand, soon 
after, a fate which was the result of mortified 
pride on some public failure in his favorite prac- 
tice of elocution.* 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


BURNING OF THE THEATRE. WAR OF 1812. 


The exciteable population of Richmond was 
thoroughly roused, by the insult offered to our 
Navy, in the affair of the Chesapeake, and they 
felt it the more keenly because it happened off 
the Virginia coast. Meetings were held, and 
speeches made of a decided war tone; so much 
were the people excited, that after offering their 
services to the General Government for war with 
Great Britain, they would probably have declared 
hostilities themselves, if Thomas Jefferson had 
not, by letters to the chief inhabitants, urged the 
pacification of the town and neighborhood, and 
advised that they should wait for the action of 
the government. Among the foremost of the 
hot spirits who urged measures of retaliation and 
called for war, was Benjainin Watkins Leigh, a 
young lawyer of the city. In one of his ad- 
dresses, he likened the two countries to men who 
had quarrelled: ‘* We have received a blow and 
we must strike one in return, or be forever dis- 
graced,” a sentiment that met a decided response 
among his auditors. 


All the volunteer companies in the neighboring. 


counties offered themselves to the government; 


* For an interesting sketch of the intellectual charac- 
ter of Ogilvie, by one of his pupils, see the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger for September 1848. 
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and one or two troops of cavalry marched to the 
coast, as the British ship that executed the insult, 
was still off the harbor of Norfolk. 


On this occasion, the distinguished General Scott, 
was first brought out into military and public life. | 
He marched as officer in one of these troops and | 
although nothing was effected in the way of mil-| 
itary exploit, still the march was of service to 
the country, by inspiring in that great man a taste 
for military life. This led him into the army, 
and by effort and talent he has attained the high- 
est station in it; and won for himself, through | 
service to the country, an extensive and honora- 
ble reputation. He belongs to the men of Rich- 
mond, inasmuch as he was born in its neighbor- 
hood, and lived, studied law, and married in 
it. As his earlier life was thus spent among its 
scenes, we may fairly conclude that the germs of 
his genius were here developed, and that char- 
acter formed which has made him eminent as a 
man and as a General. 


The excitement extended throughout the State; 
the papers of that day show a succession of spicy 
resolutions entered into by meetings of the peo- 
ple every where, and offers of service from vol- 
unteer companies, as well as the formation of new 
companies under the emergency. Had warbeen 
then declared, Virginia would have rushed into 
it with eagerness, and have brought a large force 
into the field. This period passed over with no 
other effect than to prepare the public miud for 
a future war, and to hasten its approach. 

In 1811, James Munroe was agaiu chosen Gov- 
ernor; being appointed, however, Secretary of 
State by President Madison, he resigned, and 
George W. Smith was elected to fill his place on 
December 5th, of the same year. He occupied the 
office for a short period only; as on the 26th of 
December he, with many others of the best citi- 
zens of Richmond, perished in the burning of 
the theatre; a short term of office being thus 
most sadly and prematurely brought to a close. 


The old Theatre was a large, plain, wooden 
house, and was built in such a manner as to bea 
complete trap; there was but one entrance and 
that led through a narrow passage to the pit; from 
this entrance a flight of stairs ascended to the first 
tier of boxes, and from this tier another flight to 
thesecond. Thus it was impossible to empty the 
upper tiers of boxes until the pit was empty, and 
then only a tier at a time; the doors, too, all 
opened inwards, so that any pressure from within 
would prevent their opening, and thus hinder 
egress from the building. Among a people as 
fond of sport as our ancestors were, and who 
sought out all kinds of enjoyment, the theatre 
might be supposed to offer strong claims for 
support. We accordingly find it attended by the 
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chief persons of the city; and this nemeilonte 
was frequent and constant. 

On this night it was peculiarly crowded; a 
favorite actor and a fashionable piece had drawn 
about 600 persons to the house. 

The pantomime of the Bleeding Nun was to 
follow the regular play; the thrilling interest of 
this piece had caused it to be repeated night after 
night, and crowds were drawn with unabated 
curiosity to see it performed. 

The regular play had been finished and the 
pantomime commenced, when the scenery took 
fire from raising a chandelier; the lad to whose 
charge it was committed, on being ordered to 
raise it, reported that if it were done it would fire 
the scenes; the order was repeated peremptorily, 
the chandelier was raised, and fire spread rapidly 
over the inflammable substances of which the 
scenery was made. By that foolish, hasty order, 
the lives of 72 persons were lost, and gloom and 
bitter sadness spread over the city and the State. 

A little presence of mind on the part of any 
of the performers could even then have saved 
the house, by tearing down the scenery or cutting 
the cords that suspended it. ‘Those who saw the 
danger, had no coolness or presence of mind to 
aid others, but fled in dismay, and left the audi- 
ence and the actors to their fate. As most of 
the performers were playing near the orchestra, 
the greater part of the danger was obscured from 
them and from the audience by a curtain; and 
the first notice of the danger was by the fire fall- 
ing upon some of the performers. The flames 
spread rapidly over the combustible materials; 
and the audience, at first deterred by a cry from 
the stage that there was no danger, had remained 
quiet, thinking it perhaps a part of the perfor- 
mance. 

As the fire flashed out in every part of the 
house, filling it with smoke and flame, the awful 
truth of their imminent danger burst suddenly 
upon them; and the voice of Mr. Robinson, one 
of the actors, exclaiming, as the curtain was torn 
down and the flames poured forth, * the house is 
on fire,’ was to many their sentence of death, 
and to all a sound of horror and dismay. 

The people had rushed precipitately towards 
the door, and those in the pit, being nearest, had 
escaped; it was among the educated, the refined, 
the young and the lovely, that death came in all 
its horrors; their helplessness and innocence 
availed not against such an enemy; crowded in 
the narrow passages, struggling with one another, 
some trampled under foot, the door closed against 
them and kept so by their own weight and the 
pressure from behind, they stood waiting death, 
and that death the most awful one that imagina- 
tion can conceive or fancy picture. Many clam- 
bered over the heads of the dense masses, gained 
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the windows and leaped forth at the risk of life; source, or by ambuseade. When the cry of fire 
and limb to escape the fire; springing from one |rose, and the flames rushed out, he became per- 
death to another, many lost life in the fall, while | feetly cool and composed, and prepared to meet, 
others were maimed or crippled; some leaped | and escape from, the danger, which, in uncertain 
out with their clothes on fire, and suffered from |expectation, had disturbed him. Leading one 
the fall and from the burning ; others were pushed | young lady, and followed by another, he had 
out by the multitude behind, who were writhing gained the door before the crowd rendered the 
in the agonies of the flames, aud began to fall| passage impassable, and then returning to save 
from the highest windows one upon another in | Miss Conyers, perished with her in the crowd of 
heaps; some with their clothes on fire and some | sufferers. He was a young, gallant, and accom- 
half-roasted. As it was during the session of| plished officer of the Navy; the son of a father 
the Legislature, and many had come fromall parts| who led the forlorn hope when Stoney Point 
of the State to attend the gayeties of the season, | was stormed, and who had served with distine- 
there were some of the most beautiful_and excel-|tion throughout the Revolution. The son in- 
lent of Virginia’s citizens in that building. And |herited the father’s excellencies, and had he not 
they died! the young, the beautiful and the brave, | been thus early cut off, would probably have dis- 
cooped up like vermin, they died in the midst of | tinguished himself in the ensuing war with Eng- 
enjoyments and in the heyday of youth and plea-|land. He had lost an arm in the war with Tri- 
sure; and of the gay and lovely who assembled | poli, and being thus crippled, was unable to ren- 
over night in this place of mirth, joyous in health | der proper assistance to his charge. 

and with eyes bright with pleasure, next morn-} Alexander Marshall, of Wythe county, broke 
ing the scorched and blackened corpses, shorn | his neck leaping from a window, and many oth- 
of beauty or comeliness, and awful in the pangs | ers received seriousinjury. Dr. McCaw, of Rich- 
of this terrible death, were all that remained.| mond, who was very active in directing others 

















How fit the dese~ ption of the ball of Brussels, 
followed by the carnage of Waterloo, to this 
scene of joyous mirth, and the sad catastrophe 


following so quickly on it! 


Noble examples were shown of self-devotion, 


and of courage more than human, in saving the 


sufferers from the flames. Husbands sought out 


their wives, parents their children, lovers and 
friends either found out safety or perished to- 
gether. Governor Smith had brought his wife 
to a place of safety, and turned back for a young 
lady who had accompanied his party; his wife 
was carried on by the crowd and passed outsafely ; 


he, on returning, found her gone, and supposing 


her to have followed him, plunged into the house 
again and perished. 

Benjamin Botts, who, as alawyer, had distin- 
guished himself in the trial of Aaron Burr, and 
was among the most eminent men at the bar, had 


how to escape from the window, was among 
the last to leap down himself. In the fall he re- 
ceived an injury that crippled him for life; and 
he thus bore about him a mark of honor, for ser- 
vices rendered the State in saving its citizens, 
more hovorable than the civic crown with which 
the Romans honored the man who had saved the 
life of a single citizen. Most of the dead were 
females of the higher walks of life; their posi- 
‘tion in the boxes, their helplessness and terror, 
| their inflammable dresses, all combined to render 
them peculiar objects of injury. Had any one 
presence of mind enough to attempt it, the way 
of escape would have been easy, by springing on 
the stage, or into the pit, and thence through the 
door; some few escaped in this manner; the 
crowd, however, pressed on down the narrow 
stairs, impeding one another, until they choked 


(up the passageway. 





gained a place of safety, and turned back toseek| Imagination cannot picture such a scene in all 


his wife, who had not been able to follow him; 
they perished together. 


Lieut. Gibbon, in his death, illustrated one of 


those singular instances we have of the presenti- 
ment of danger; he had promised to accompany 
some young ladies this evening to the theatre, 
yet in a dream the night previous, had been so 
fully impressed with danger, of some unknown 
character, in going, that he endeavored to relieve 
himself from the engagement. The ladies, how- 
ever, made light of his fears, and so rallied him, 
that he consented to go; yet, during the whole 
play, so firmly was the impression made on him, 
that he was observed to be restless and uneasy, 
like a man expecting danger from an unknown 





its horrors. The screams and groans of the 
scorched and burning sufferers, the tears and ex- 
clamations of terror, the agonized cries for aid, 
the shrieks of despair, the frantic search for friends 
and relatives, the wailings over the dead and 
dying, the mournful sympathy of the spectators, 
the loud lamentations that rent the air, and the 
tumult that arose in the city when the news spread 
| and the people collected around the scene of dis- 
aster; the burnt bodies, piled in heaps, offending 
the senses, by emitting the odor of scorched hu- 
man flesh, the mangled corpses disgusting the eye, 
and over all the shrieks of those, who had lost 
friend, and parent, and child, borne on the mid- 
night air, form a picture of most revolting inter- 
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est. And in the midst of this awful sight, the| whole mass of people, and he, with all around 
burning house stood out, at once the cause of all him. sunk down unconscious on the floor; the 
this agony, and the torch to light up the scene of lower air being more pure, revived some, and 
misery and death. they crawled and slid headforemost down this 

What a place of woe has that spot been; how | narrow stair, and were piled in a heap at the bot- 
many bursting hearts have gathered on this awful|tom. Many were crushed to death; this cloud 
place ; the ground is literally watered with tears,|of smoke rendered so many unconscious that 
the air filled with groans and lameatations, and they sunk in the boxes, aud remained so until 
lighted up by the funeral pile of the wise, the the fire roused them from this lethargy to a death 
beautiful, and the excellent of our State. far more awful. Many were drawn from this 

It was the most awful stroke that ever afflicted | living, yet unconscious heap, and borne out into 
Richmond ; worse than pestilence, and more un- | fresh air, and these recovered. Then began the 
sparing than war, the flames carried off in one! awfal scene of suffering from fire, and the strug- 
red burial, those who made the delights of many gle of those roused to their danger by the flames. 


homes; and by the suddenness and awful horror of | 
the calamity, made grief more loud and sorrow. 
more bitter, than if another and milder form of 
death had been sent. | 
Richmond becaue, like Ramah of old, a place) 
of comfortless mourning. 
The day after this fire, the Common Council 
of the city passed an ordinance forbidding any 
public show or spectacle, or any open dancing 
assembly for four mouths. Universal gloom 
spread over the town and throughout the State, 
for iu every part of it there were some who had, 
lost friend or relative in this great calamity. 
When intelligence was communicated to the Se- | 
nate and House of Representatives, assembled 
in Washington, resolutions were adopted expres-| 
sive of sorrow and sympathy, and it was deter- 
mined by both houses to wear crape on the left 
arm for thirty days as a badge of this sorrow. 


groups of citizens might be seen inspecting the 
burnt remains, engaged in the fruitless search for 


the bodies of those they had loved. Nothing, | 
save ashes and burnt bones in heaps, showed 


where death had been; the mournful satisfaction 
of the battle-field, that although slain and man- 
gled. its victims can still be recognized and buried 
by friends, was denied here; in one undistinguish- 
able mass they lay, and were buried in one com- 
mon tomb; alike and together in death, in burial, 


avd in the lameutation that followed them. The 


bones were placed under that spot where the 


mouument rises to their memory, as it was there 


that they were found most thickly collected. 


I have conversed with one, an aged and intel- 
ligent man, who eseaped from this building; his’ 


recollections of the horrors of the night were 
vivid and ipteresting. He rushed with others 
into the lobby, until it was filled with some two 
hundred persons; and they had begun to descend 
the steep, narrow, winding stairway, so narrow 
that two could with difficulty go abreast, and 
many were already falling over the handrail to 
the floor below, when a cloud of smoke, charged 
with oil from the burning scenes, suffocated the 


From this time a change was wrought in Rich- 
mond; the theatre had ceased to exist, and a 
horror of such exhibitions, based on the memo- 
ries of the fire, prevented for a long time another 
from being built. The type and centre of gayety 
and frolic had disappeared, and on its founda- 
tion rose the first Episcopal church in the city. 
Men became more serious, other churches were 
erected, ministers employed, and the character 
of the people changed from a love of sport and 
frolic, to a more serious, sober state of mind. 
Nothing else could have roused up so gay and 
frolicsome a community. 

The Monumental Church was built where the 
burnt theatre stood ; it belongs to the Episcopa- 
lians, and istheirmetropolitan church. It was first 
built by a number of gentlemen who proposed to 
make it a joint stock affair, drawing revenue from 


the rent of the pews. This plan was changed, 
On the morning after this fearful conflagration, 


and the pews were sold; the majority of the pur- 
chasers were Episcopalians, and the church be- 
came the property of that denomination. 

The war of 1812 did not much affect Rich- 
mond; no enemy approached her; although the 
citizens were mustered under arms when an 
alarm was spread that their ships were far up the 
river. During the attack on Crany Island and 


Norfolk, there was intense excitement in Rich- 


mond! volunteers were mustering, and citizens 
arming themselves and removing their families, 
Notice had been given that if the enemy approach- 
ed with evident design to make an attack, three 
cannon should be fired, that the forces might col- 
‘lect and march down the river bank to meet 
them. 

The Governor received information that the 
hostile fleet was at Sandy Point, some forty 
miles from Richmond, and was sailing up; he or- 
dered the cannon to be fired; it was midday, 
and the scene of confusion and tumult tnat 
‘ensued beggars description. Men were arm- 
ing. the military assembling, women shriek- 
ing; school boys released to a sudden holiday 
rejoicing in the confusion ; staid and sober citi- 
zens rushing on the square, pistol in hand, and 
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old revolutionary ranger on thigh, shouting 
‘‘ where are they?” brimful of valor and patri- 
otism ; rusty fire-locks, and weapons of all kinds, 
were in demand; and as, in answer to the ques- 
tion “where are the enemy?” some wag made 
answer “off Sandy Bar,” just below Richmond, 
instead of Sandy Point, some forty miles off, con- 
sternation became extreme among the feminine 
and the timid portion of the community, and 
a rapid system of depopulation commenced ; 
shown in the emigration of horses, plate, furni- 
ture, women, children, and other valuables. 
Walter Scott’s description of the arming of 
Monkbarns would give an idea of the state of 
things that prevailed. 

The alarm soon ceased when the state of 
affairs became known; the enemy sailed down 
the river, and the valour of the citizens had 
no opportunity of exhibiting itself. An attack 
by pirates could not have excited more alarm; 
and the fear was just, because Great Bri- 
tain having employed the merciless Indians iu 
her armies, on our frontiers, and having no sim- 


ilar race of savage allies in her sea service, had | 


picked out and brought together all that was de- 
based, all that was violent and blood thirsty, all 
that was lawless on land and piratical at sea; the 
vile of her own soil, the renegades of all nations ; 
the deserters from the service of France, allured 
by the hope of plunder and license; the scum | 
and offscouring of the whole earth, colleeted in 
atime when the license of long wars had in- 
creased, and cultivated all kinds of depravity; 
buccaneers, without a spark of that generosity 
and chivalrous courage which redeemed some- 
what the reputation of those of old; men more 
merciless than the Indians, for they, if they took 
the lives of all ages and sexes, spared the honor | 
of women; this horde of sea savages, fitly com- 
manded, constituted that arm of service acting 





on our coasts. I appeal to the excesses commit- 
ted at Hampton, under the eye of Admiral Cock- | 
burn, as proof that this character of the men and | 
their leader is not overdrawn. 

James Barbour, of Orange county, was Gov-| 
ernor during this troublous time; he was a rare | 
instance of the success that talent and energy | 
can accomplish in our country. Born of a good | 
family, poverty, intellect of a fine order and a| 
persevering energy that carried him through all | 
obstacles, were his only patrimony. Before he | 
attained manhood he rode as Deputy Sheriff of | 
his county, at nineteen was admitted to the bar, | 
became distinguished early as a fluent and able 
speaker, and was elected at the age of twenty-_ 
one to the Virginia Legislature. | 

The passage of the Alien and Sedition Laws | 
had roused the people of Virginia, and public 
feeling ran very high on this and all other ques- 





tions of federal policy; among the first and fore- 
most of the young and talented men who rushed 
into the discussion, was James Barbour. So 
much did he distinguish himself, that he was one 
of the six appointed to discuss the laws before 
the House, and his speech is reported to have 
been one of the most powerful of all that were 
delivered on that exciting oceasion. He pos- 
sessed, indeed, a pleasing flow of eloquence, and 
an energy and force of expression, accompanied 
by a gracefulness of gesture and dignity of man- 


|ner, that made him one of our most impressive 


speakers. 

He has the honor of having originated the 
anti-duelling law; by which some check was 
put to that barbarous practice, derived from our 
semi-savage ancestors, against which moralists 
have argued and divines preached, and over 
whose results grief-stricken families have mourn- 
ed. He has the honor, too, of having sat in the 
gubernatorial chair of Virginia, in a time of trial 
and of difficulty; of having great and important 
duties to perform, and of having so well per- 
formed these duties that nothing but praise could 
attach to himself, and nothing but good have 
resulted to the commonwealth. 

His integrity, knowledge of business, decision 
of character, and flowing courtesy of manner 
toward all men, made him friends and paved the 
way for future honors. 

It had been feared that the disastrous scenes 
of the Revolution would be re enacted; he vis- 
ited in person our seaboard, arming and organi- 
zing militia; choosing the best men for com- 
mand, regarding talent and ability rather than 
age and reputation. ‘There canbe no doubt that 


his energy and activity saved Richmond from 


the enemy. His appeals to the people, his ad- 
dresses to the army, and his messages to the 
Legislature, show the ardour, the love of coun- 
try, and the talents too of the man. Besides 
nsing all the powers that his office gave him, he 
pledged his private fortune for the defence of 
the commonwealth. With such a spirit to di- 
rect them, the people of Virginia could not be 
overcome; the defence of Crany Island, and the 
various battles and skirmishes, taught the enemy 
to dread our coasts. 

Had such a man filled the chair during Ar- 
nold’s invasion, the British would not have tri- 
umphed, or at least would have suffered in their 
triumph, and the disgrace would not have fallen 


on our chief city of surrendering to a handful of 


men without a blow. The storm and devasta- 
tion of war passed from Virginia, because of the 
devotion of her rulers, and the well-directed valor 
of her sons. 
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Orestes and Pylades of verse-makiug. Let us 
therefore most respectfully salute them, and pro- 
ceed to consider their claims in turn to the honors 


HOME BLESSINGS. 
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I’ve lately set a gem within 

My home so drear before— 

But dreariness can never come 

To haunt the threshold more : 

The sombre, shivering fiend hath lost 
The power he claimed of yore. 


I walked along a darksome way 
With dark imagining, 

When suddenly beside the path, 
I heard a wild bird sing ; 


Careless, and gay it poured its notes, 
The glad notes of the spring. 


I caught it fluttering to my breast, 
I soothed its trembling fear, 

And now, that little warbler trills 
Sweet ditties in my ear, 

By day, or night my heart’s at rest, 
The gentle bird is here. 


I have a fairy by my hearth, 

Her voice is sweet and low— 

And whispers of a Dream I loved 
In childhood—long ago, 

An Ideal, Fancy’s pet; ’tis strange 
Its memory haunts me so! 


I think it was a vision sent 

By this same, gleeful sprite, 

To warn me of two fates, the stars 
Predestined to unite— 

To pray my waiting, and foretell 
My spirit’s noonday light. 


I have these precious gifts in charge, 

A gem, a sprite, a bird— 

All perfect images of one 

I’ve wooed to trust my word— 

The word that bound us—that sweet word 
The angels gladly heard. 


P. H. H. 





A PAIR OF POETS." 


of their noble calling. 

The rise of Mr. Bayard Taylor in the literary 

world has been exceedingly rapid. Five years 

ago, he was altogether unknown; now he figures 

in the common-place books of selected poetry, 

and disputes with Halleck and Willis the first 

place in lyrical composition on this side of the 

Atlantic. He became first known to the public, 

we believe, in a very readable Book of European 

travels, with the affected title of * Views Afoot, 

or Europe seen with Kuapsack and Staff,” and 

a letter of introduction from Mr. N. P. Willis as 

preface. The sketches were spirited and graphic 

enough to have been put forth entirely on their 
own merits, without a puff d’avance from any 
body. Their suecess was in accordance with 
these merits, and from that day to the present 
time. Mr. Bayard Taylor has been uniformly 
lucky in his literary enterprises. We say lucky, 
because while we are ready to accord him all 
rightful praise (and that warmly) we are yet of 
the opivion that his rise has not-been altogether 
legitimate, and that there has been an uncom- 
mou degree of humbug in the manner of achiev- 
ing it. Directly after the publication of “ Views 
Afoot” there seemed to be a band of claquers 
systematically engaged in applauding his per- 
formances. ‘Thanks, we suppose, to the Home 
Journal, Mr. Taylor was the fashion. Al! that 
he wrote was unstintedly praised. His poetry 
was copied into the daily papers. His handsome 
features went the run of all the daguerreotype gal- 
leries on Broadway from Brady’s up, and were 
even hung out to the admiring gaze of Chatham 
street, with the autograph underneath them. It 
was, in a very small way, another exhibition of 
the early triumph of Lord Byron when he * woke 
up ove morning ~ *d found himself famous.” In 
a little time, Mr. Taylor connected himself with 





Here are two pleasant and fair-spoken young | 


gentlemen, walking arm-in-arm down the tem- 
ple of the muses, exceedingly well-dressed in the 


Graham's Magazine in the capacity of editor, 
| and itis somewhat curious, that the very next 
| number contained a full-length steel-engraving of 


singing robes appropriate to the fraternity of | the fascinating man, + with knapsack and staff;” 


bards, and wearing on their ample foreheads 
freshly cut sprays of the laurel. The excellent 
terms on which they appear to be with each 
other make them worthy of something more than 
a passing nod of recognition, for your young vo- 
tary of song, for the most part, stalks moodily 
along by himself, and not unfrequently betrays 
a jealousy of other aspirants. ‘They are the 


*A Book or Romances, Lyrics anp Sones. By 
Bayarv Taytor. Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 
1852. 

Poems. By Ricuarp Henry Sropparp. Boston; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 


‘and a complimentary allusion to him in the Edi- 
‘tor's Table. We do not, of course, suspect Mr. 
Taylor of blowing his own trumpet in this way; 
it was done by one of the clique to which we have 
valready referred. And as an additional presump- 
tion of the operation of such a fame-manufae- 
turing piece of machinery, we might recall the 
award to him forthe Jenny Lind Prize Song 
when Mr. P. T. Barnum appeared in the char- 
acter of Maecenas. Every body thought and 
every body said that Mr. Taylor's verses were 
ridiculous, and we only wonder that he should 
have accepted the money awarded when there 
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were other songs in competition which his na-)forwardness (if we may so express it) and be- 


tive good taste in poetry must have assured him 
were every way superior to his own. It would 


coming individuality, the poet’s verses commend 
themselves the more readily to his appreciation 


have been a graceful and proper manifestation of |and admiration. 


friendship to defer publicly in favor of his fel- 
low-poet, Mr. Stoddard. who had offered a song 


Coming to consider more nearly the poems, 
in an exclusively critical point of view, we are 


to the committee, of higher poetic merit and of|at once struck with the vigor and majesty of the 


sweeter cadence of expression. 

Before the advent of the Swedish Nightingale, 
Mr. Taylor’s connection with Graham had ceased. 
Another little cireumstance, however, may be 
mentioned as occurring about that time. Mr. 
Taylor curtailed the name which had been given 
him by his sponsors in baptism. “Views Afoot” 
had appeared with the full name of “J. Bayard 
Taylor.” Whatthe “J.” stood for, we never 
learned, whether mythological Jason or seriptu- 
ral Joseph; but we suspected it was for James, 
and that the worthy poet was named after the 
distinguished James Bayard of senatorial re- 
nown. But‘ Bayard Taylor’ he thought would 


language employed. It is not merely that Mr. 
Taylor uses the very best words in the vocabulary, 
but that he rarely uses ‘anything else.’ It is to 
be remarked, too, that these words are made up 
into phrases with exceeding felicity, and these 
(Phrases arranged with a rhetorical skill that few 
jvertoons in the country have yet attained. Nor 
does the process seem to be, by any means, a 





pains to round off and adjust his sentences and 
\epithets, he has certainly acquired the artem ce- 
lare artem to a degree very nigh perfection. At 
least, there is no sound of hammer heard in the 
putting together of his poetical materials. As 





laborious one. If it has cost the author much* 


sound more like the name of a poet, and so the at the building of Solomon's Temple, each stone 
“J” was dropped. Very soon after this, Mr. |falls readily into its proper position, and when 
Taylor fell under the patronage of the famous the edifice is at length fully revealed to view, we 
Horace Greeley, and became part and parcel of marvel as much at the dexterity with which it 





that infamous anti-slavery organ—the Tribune 
newspaper. Greeley sent him to California, and 
he came back to give us, in “* Eldorado,” by far 
the best and most entertaining account of the 
Gold Country that has been published. At this 
time, under Greeley's auspices, he is journeying 
in Europe, en route, we believe, for the interior 
of Africa, where he proposes to find out the 
sources of the Niger. Whether this expedition 
has originated in Mr. Greeley’s exceeding affec- 
tion for the negro and for every thing African, 
we are not informed. 

We have gone into this rapid sketch of the 
rapid rise of Mr. Taylor for two reasons—first, 
because it is interesting as a literary history, and 
second, because, as we shall have occasion to be- 
stow warm praise upon his poetry, we wish to 
have it understood that we do not belong to the 
band of claquers, whose business it is to exalt 
him. 

One of the most observable traits of Mr. Tay- 
lor as a writer, is his manliness. In all that he 
has written appears the sincere and earnest pur- 
pose of expressing exactly what he feels, and a 
genuine self-reliance sustains him throughout and 
informs his poetry, which is yet as far as possi- 
ble removed from the egotism of many of his 
class. In taking him for a companion in excur- 
sions to the domains of song, ove feels that he is 
communing with a frank and enthusiastic spirit, 
and that wherever this spirit may lead the way, 
there will be found a bracing and healthful at- 
mosphere. The respect and sympathy of the 
reader being secured beforehand by this straight- 


has been erected, as at the exquisite proportions 
of its architecture. 

In common with all those who have achieved 
great triumphs in song, Mr. Taylor possesses 
\the imaginative faculty in large measure, and 
la love of the visible world around him akin to 
nature-worship. He does not allow his imagi- 
nation to run riot, at any time, nor does he throw 
over his landscapes any more exaggerated tint 
than that warm flush of summer twilight which 
hangs above the garden of Boccacio like a di- 
viner atmosphere. In dealing with nature, his 
object seems less to reproduce in the minds of 
others the emotions excited in his own by wood 
and waterfall, or, indeed, fully to express those 
emotions than to paint with clearness aud fidelity 
the real loveliness of each particular scene. There 
is, it is true, a tendency iu him to impersonate 
the material universe, as if the rivulet were an 
individual existence whose murmurings were not 
only music to bis ear, but the intelligible eom- 
munications of a friend, and the pines were hu- 
man companions whose “ innumerable whisper” 
he comprehended more entirely than ever did 
Theocritus. In this way he seeks not unfre- 
quently to explain the phenomena of nature by 
a reference to the laws of his own being. Poets 
of Mr. Taylor's particular stamp have done this 
before him, but none that we recollect combines, 
as he does, this passionate idealization of phy- 
sical objects with the strictest observance of rhe- 
torical rule. And Mr. Taylor himself, though 
seldom indulging in misty expressions, does some- 
times push his similitudes into the haze of doubt- 
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ful meaning; in which respect he is not unlike 
Shelley in the regions of the ideal, or Coleridge 
at the dinner-table. 

And, in this place, it may be well to say that 
such readers as make their first acquaintance 
with Mr, Taylor, through the medium of the 
‘* Book of Romances, Lyrics and Songs,” will 
not, by any means, apprehend bis capabilities as 
an artist. It is in * Lyrics” we think that our 
author appears to greatest advantage, though he 
would seem to think his “ Romances” better en- 
titled to our admiration. There is a reason for 
the superiority of his lyrical effusions, arising out 
of the fact that when he writes poetry, he dashes 
it off at a heat, (however inconsistent this may 
appear with the nicety and finish of the compo- 
sition.) in intervals of leisure from the daily rou- 
tine of the Tribune Building, whereby fancy 
rather than philosophy, images rather than 
thoughts, make up the staple of his discourse. 
His argument. for the most part, has no conti- 
nuity, which mars a Romance, while a Lyric, 
having no argumeut, is generally better for the 
haste with which it is composed. In the vol- 
ume before us, the Romances occupy the prom- 
inent place, and while the reader may see in 
them the defects to which we have adverted, he 
will find few of the excellences we have so much 
approved. We meet with nothing in the book 
80 majestic as “* The Continents,” or so vigorous 
as the “ The Fight of the Paso Del Mar.” Yet 
are there passages well worth the quoting, for 
their intrinsic beauty, and as illustrating the po- 
et’s peculiarities. Iu the following extract from 
what is unquestionably the finest of the Roman- 
ces,—"* Love and Solitude’—the tendency to 
individualize inanimate things is beautifully man- 


ifested in the lines italicised. ‘The poet describes 
a valley— 


I see the close defiles unfold 

Upon a sloping mead that lies below 

A mountain black with pines, 

O’er which the barren ridges heave their lines; 
And high beyond, the snowy ranges old! 

Fed by the plenteous mountain rain, 

Southward, a blue lake sparkles, whence outflows 
A rivulet’s silver vein, 

Awhile mesndering in fair repose, 

Then caught by riven cliffs that guard our home 
And flung upon the outer world in foam! 

The sky above that still retreat, 

Through all the year serene and sweet, 

Drops dew that finds the daisy’s heart, 

And keeps the violet’s tender lips apart. 

All winds that whistle drearily 

Around the naked granite, die 

With many a long, melodious sigh 

Among the pines ; and if a tempest seek 

The summits cold and bleak, 

He does but shift the snow from shining peak to peak. 


In the same ‘ Romance’ is a tropical picture 





of the most gorgeous coloring and wonderful ac- 
cessories, fully sustaining all we have said of the 
vivid imagination of the author. It is the Isle 
of Beauty that has been set before us by many 
poets, in epic and in ballad, but never with such 
richness and glow— 


Then wandering through the inland dells 
Where surf and dew have built their gorgeous bowers, 
The golden, blue, and crimson flowers 

Will drain in joy their spicy wells ; 

The lily toll her alabaster bells ; 

And some fine influence, unknown and sweet, 
Precede our happy feet 

Around the Isle, till all the life that dwells 

In leaf and stem shall feel it, and awake; 

And even the pearly-blossomed shells 

Wet with the foamy kiss of lingering swells, 
Shall rosier beauty at our coming take, 

For Love’s dear sak -! 

There when, like Aphrodite, Morn 

From the ecstatic waves is born, 

The chieftain Palm, that tops each mountain-crest, 
Shall feel her glory gild his scaly greaves, 

And lift his glittering leaves, 

Like arms outspread, to take her to his breast. 
Then shall we watch her slowly bend, and fold 
The Island in her arms of gold, 

Breathing away the heavy balms which crept 
All night around the bowers, and lifting up 
Each flower’s enamelled cup, 

To drink the sweetness gathered while it slept. 
Yet on our souls a joy more tender 

Shall gently sink, when sunset makes the sky 
One burning sheet of opalescent splendour, 
And on the deep dissolving rainbows lie. 

No whisper shall disturb 

That alchemy superb, 

Whereto our beings every sense surrender. 

O, long and sweet, while sitting side by side, 
Looking across the western sea, 

That dream of Death, that morn of Heaven, shall be; 
And when the shadows hide 

Each dying flush, upon the quiet tide,— 

Quiet as is our love, — 


We first shall see the stars come out above, 
And after them, the slanting beams that run, 
Based on the sea, far up the shining track 


Of the emblazoned Zodiac, 
A pyramid of light, above the buried sun! 


‘‘ Serapion,” in our judgment one of the best 
things in the present volume, we quote entire. 


|Mr. Young, the accomplished Editor of the Al- 


bion, has pronounced it * worthy of being read 
after Wordsworth’s ‘ Lines to a Highland Girl’— 
which,” He justly says, ‘“‘is the highest praise 
that we can bestow upon it.” 


SERAPION. 


Come hither, Child! thou silent, shy 
Young creature of the glorious eye ! 
Though never yet by ruder air 

Than father’s kiss or mother’s prayer 
Were stirred the tendrils of thy hair, 

The sadness of a soul that stands 
Withdrawn from Childhood’s frolic bands, 
A stranger in the land, I trace 
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Upon thy brow’s cherubic grace, 
The tender pleading of thy face, 
Where other stars than Joy and Hope 
Have cast thy being’s horoscope. 


For thee, the threshold of the world 
Is yet with morning dews impearled ; 
The nameless radiance of Birth 
Embathes thy atmosphere of Earth, 
And, like a finer sunshine, swims , 
Round every motion of thy limbs : 
The sweet, sad wonder and surprise 
Of waking, glimmers in thine eyes, 
And wiser instinct, purer sense, 
And gleams of rare intelligence 
Betray the converse held by thee 

In the angelic family. 


Come hither, Boy! For while I press 
Thy lip’s confiding tenderness, 

Less broad and dark the spaces be 
Which Life has set ’twixt thee and me. 
Thy soul’s white feet shall soon depart 
On paths I walked with eager heart; 

God give thee, in His kindly grace, 

A brighter road, a loftier place! 

I see thy generous nature flow 

In boundless trust, to friend and foe, 

And leap, despite of shocks and harms, 
To clasp the world in loving arms. 

I see thut glorious cirele shrink 

Back to thy feet, at Manhood’s brink, 
Narrowed to one, one image fair, 

And all its splendor gathered there. 

The shackles of experience then 

Sit lightly as on meaner men : 

In fliuty paths thy feet may bleed, 
Thorns pierce thy flesh, thou shalt not heed, 
Till when, all panting from the task, 
Thine arms outspread their right shall ask, 
Thine arms outspread that right shall fly, 
The star shall burst, the splendor die! 
Go, with thy happier brothers play, 

As heedless and as wild as they ; 

Seek not so soon thy separate way, 
Thou lamb in Childhood’s field astray! 


Whence camest thou? what angel bore 
Thee past so many a fairer shore 

Of guarding love and guidance mild, 
To drop thee on this barren wild? 

Thy soul is lonely as a star 

When all its fellows muffled are,— 

A single star, whose light appears 

To glimmer through subduing tears. 
The father who begat thee sees 

In thee no deeper mysteries 

Than load his heavy leger’s page, 

And swell for him thy heritage. 

A hard, cold man, of punctual face, 
Renowned in Credit’s holy-place, 
Whose very wrinkles seem arrayed 

In cunning hieroglyphs of trade,— 
Whose gravest thought but just unlocks 
The problems of uncertain stocks,— 
Whose farthest flights of hope extend 
From dividend to dividend. 

Thy mother,—but a mother’s name 
Too sacred is, too sweet for blame. 

No doubt she loves thee,—loves the shy, 
Strange beauty of thy glorious eye ; 


Loves the soft mouth, whose drooping line 
Is silent music; loves to twine 

Thy silky hair in ringlets trim; 

To watch thy lightsome play of limb ; 
But, God forgive me! I, who find 

The soul within that beauty shrined, 

I love thee more, I know thy worth 
Better, than she who gave thee birth. 


Are they thy keepers? They would thrust 
The priceless jewel in the dust; 

Would tarnish in their careless hold 

The vessel of celestial gold. 

Who gave them thee? What fortune lent 
Their hands the delicate instrument, 
Which finer hands might teach to hymn 
The harmonies of Seraphim, 

Which they shall make discordant soon, 
The sweet bells jangled, out of tune? 
Mine eyes are dim: I cannot see 

The purposes of Destiny, 

But than my love Heaven could not shine 
More lovingly, if thou wert mine ! 

Yes, Child! even now, there cannot be 
Such boundless tenderness for thee. 

Rest thou securely on my heart : 

Give me thy trust: my child thou art, 
And I shall lead thee through the years 
To Hopes and Passions, Loves and Fears, 
Till, following up Life’s endless plan, 

A strong and self-dependent Man, 

I see thee stand and strive with men: 
Thy Father now, thy Brother then. 





After Mr. Bayard Taylor, we come to our con- 
'tributor, Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, some of 
whose most graceful productions have appeared 
in this Magazine. Of this young and gifted writer, 


. ; . } 2 
to our sentiments, or violence to our inclinations, 


it is difficult for us to speak without doing injustice 


for while we admire him as a poetand esteem him 
|as a man, we are yet of opinion that the greater 
| part of his writings is based upon a false phi- 
| losophy. 

| The first and by far the most important con- 
| sideration in estimating the poetic status of a fol- 
‘lower of the Muses, is to determine on his poetic 
‘theory. We do not mean his inclination toward 
i the epic, or toward the lyric, his predilections for 
‘the diffuse or the brief and conceutrated—but his 
| understanding, as carried out in his poems, of 
| the true end of this the most exalted of all Arts. 
|Chaucer’s aim, as his works make evident, was 
‘to dramatise the wondrously picturesque life of 
| that old England which was around him. Car- 
ried away by the epirit of his age, it is true that 
he translated that interminable anti-popery epic, 
the * Romaunt of the Rose,” but in his * Can- 
terbury Tales,” the author is most at home, and 
finds the most agreeable and congenial field for 
his powers. Of Shakspeare we say nothing, be- 
cause he was a microcosm in himself, with no 
theory but human life, and power to paint it in 


al] things, but coming down to modern times, we 
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are arrested by two names, Byron and Keats, to | were played upon an organ—the instrument made 
whom we may add another name—the name of to give forth the grandest, most heart-subduing 
Shelley. Shelley united to an imagination as | | symphonies. 
transcendent as ever man possessed, a mastery | With all our objections, however, to the spirit 
of the art of verse, which is manifested but by of Mr. Stoddard’s poems, we cannot—do not 
very few of that long line of poets who have | pretend to—deny his very great beauty and rich- 
‘enriched the earth forevermore.” Byron could | ness of diction: in his command of the rich, 
and did write the best poem of its class, since the | Sensuous words of the English language, he is 
“ Vanity of Human Wishes,” the finest reflective | certainly the most notable of our young Ameri- 
E pie—C hild Harold—in existence, and the great- | can poets; and we might with equal justice say, 
est cynical poem in the language. Keats has | we believe, of all our poetical writers. The 
never been surpassed in the gorgeous maguifi-|** Castle in the Air” is the nearest approach to 
cence of his imagination and his diction—or if| the full, overflowing imagery of Keats’ “ Endy- 
surpassed by any one,—only by Shakspeare. mion” that we can recall to mind. Here isa 
Now, why is Shelley read only by scholars and | passage which will display very adequately Mr. 
infidels, Byron studied only by romantic minds, | Stoddard’s luxuriant and profuse imagination : 
Keats enjoyed only by the Epicurean taster of | 











Books? We answer, without hesitation, because 
their philosophy is false—in other words, their 
poetic theory. 

One of these writers is evidently high in favor 
with Mr. Stoddard—we mean Keats. In the 
selection of his subjects, he is thoroughly a fol- 
lower of Keats. Witness his * Arcadian Hymn 
to Flora,” his “Hymn to the Beautiful,” his 
* Arcadian Idyl”—though this last has a smack 
about it of Tennyson—another favorite of Mr. | 
Stoddard. Has Mr. Stoddard only adopted the | 
diction of Keats, and, in himself, supplied the | 
higher and more exalted philosophy in which his 
model was deficient? We are compelled to an- 
swer that in our humble opinion he has not. 

In that striking poem, “The Castle in the 
Air,” this is most painfully evident. 





“Oh what a life is mine! 

A life of light and mirth, 

The sensuous life of earth, 

Forever fresh and fine. 
A heavenly worldliness, mortality divine!” 





Here is Mr. Stoddard's philosophy in a nut- 
shell—the * sensuous life of earth,” is the main- | 
spring of all he gives forth—no religion, no high | 
feeling—no delineation of the sublimated joy of 
suffering in a holy cause, of dying for a beloved 
object—no spirituality, but all, to “speak by the | 
book,” sensuousness. Then witness the choice | 
of subjects for his “ Pictures.” All is for the eye | 
or the sense of the mere picturesque. Again, | 
read his lines commencing, “ Along the grassy | 
slope I sit”’—and mark how he only sees his 
Alice “ moulder in the dust”—with nothing more. | 


“ When Eastern skies, the sea, and misty plain 
Illumined slowly doff their mighty shrouds 
And Heaven’s bright archer, Morn, beg 
His golden arrows thro’ the banded clouds, 
I rise and tramp away the jocund hours, 


ins to rain 


Knee-deep in dewy grass, and beds of flowers: 

I race my eager grey-hounds on the bills 

And climb with bounding feet the craggy steeps, 
Peak-lifted, gazing down the clover deeps 

Where mighty rivers shrink to threaded rills : 

The ramparts of the mountains loom around, 

Like splintered fragments of a ruined world, 

The cliff-bound dashing cataracts, downward burled 
In thunderous volumes shake the chasms profound.” 


This is Morning, and the reader will not fail 


|to mark the freshness and buoyancy of the dic- 
tion, equally with the thought. 
terpart, however, Evening, which is superior in 
jevery point :— 


Here is its coun- 


“When Evening comes I lie in dreamy rest 
Where lifted casements front the glowing West, 
And watch the clouds, like banners wide unfurled, 
Hung o’er the flaming threshold of the world : 
the holy Day 


Jorne Heavenward in is car, 


Its mission done, recedes, 

with fiery steeds, 
Leaving behind a lingering flush of light, 
Its mantle fallen, at the feet of Night: 
The flocks are penned, the earth is growin 
The moon comes rounding up the welkin’s rim, 
Glowing thro’ thinnest mist, an argent shell 
Washed from the caves of darkness on a swell: 
One after one the stars begin to shine, 

In drifted bed, like pearls through shallow brine ; 
And, lo! through clouds that part before the chase 
Of silent winds—a belt of milky white 


g dim, 


The galaxy a crested surge of light, 
A reef of worlds along the sea of space.” 


We have not troubled ourselves to italicise the 


We repeat, that Mr. Stoddard’s theory, philos-| notable lines in these two somewhat extended 


ophy of poetry, if the reader prefers the term, is | quotations ;— 
a false, because it is not a high one—avd the gery are unmistakeable. 


the beauties of thought and ima- 


The last eight lines are 


poems of such writers have the very disagreea-| elaborated with a care which the author has suc- 


ble effect of outraging all our convictions of what| deeded in wholly concealing from the cursory 


poetry should be. 


It is as though some light and | reader, and the images are carved with the sharp 


sparkling aria, and never aught but such arias’ outline of sculpture. 
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It is not, however, in this poem—* The Cas- 
tle in the Air’—alone that Mr. Stoddard revels 
in the splendors of rhetoric and sensuous deco- 
ration. This intellectual revelry is not the ex- 
ception, but the rule. Witness those rhapsodies, 
* Triumphant Music,” ‘ Hymn to the Beautiful,” 
“The South,” “Autumn” and * The Broken 
Goblet”—to which we might add, as a still fur- 
ther illustration of our remark, a poem which 
formerly appeared in the pages of the Messen- 
ger—we refer to “ The Salver of Grapes.”’ This 
last production is the flowing over of a cup, full 
to excess of the richest vintage—what our au- 
thor calls “ the wine of poesy.” The rhapsodi- 
cal, the luxuriant, the languid, the rejoiceful meet 
and mingle in its winding periods and involved 
sentences, like the notes of rich, full music. The 
ardor of the writer is positively infectious, and | 
while his verses are ringing in our ears, we are | 
convinced with Mr. Stoddard, (alas! that such | 
an Arcadian reveller should be Mistered.) that| 
there is nought on earth “like brave and noble) 
wine.” 





Why should we fill our pages with quotations | 
or selections, when the tapestry of the verse is all 
of one pattern? Mr. Stoddard searcely ever gets 
out of his sensuous, beautiful cloudland, instinct 
with all divine loveliness, and far above the cold 
earth where the abhorred ** Sombre Real’ meets 
and checks his day-dreams of romance. If he 
does stop dreaming, however, for a space, it is| 
to give us some little song like the following, 
which we quote to exhibit another of his phases 
of style. It is entitled simply “ Song.” 


“ You know the old Hidalgo, 
(His box is next to ours,) 
Who threw the Prima Donna 
The Wreath of orange-flowers : 
He owns the half of Aragon, 
With mines beyond the main; 
A very ancient nobleman, 
A gentleman of Spain. 


They swear that I must wed him, 
In spite of yea or nay, 

Though uglier than the Scaramouch, 
The spectre in the play ; 

But I will sooner die a maid 
Than wear a gilded chain, 

For all the ancient noblemen 
And gentlemen of Spain!” 


This runs very trippingly off the lips, and is 
characterized by an exceedingly graceful man- 
nerism. Another little song, commencing “* The 
walls of Cadiz front the shore,” is equally grace- 
ful. 

In the following most graceful effusion, sup- 
posed to be sung by one of those interesting 
young gentlemen who linger beneath lattices by 
moonlight with guitars, the best spirit of amatory 
poetry is most happily caught : 








A SERENADE. 
The moon is muffled in a cloud, 
That folds the lover’s star, 


But still beneath thy balcony 
I touch my soft guitar. 


If thou art waking, Lady dear, 
The fairest in the land, 

Unbar thy wreathéd lattice now, 
And wave thy snowy hand. 


She hears me not; her spirit lies 
In trances mute and deep ;— 

But Music turns the golden key 
Within the gate of Sleep! 


Then let her sleep, and if I fail 
To set her spirit free, 

My song will mingle in her dream, 
And she will dream of me! 


We confess, however, that of all Mr. Stod- 
dard’s poems, there is, in our opinion, no one 
comparable to a little piece of six verses, ealled 
‘A Household Dirge.’’ The author has, in this 
edition, stuck it just before his * Songs and Son- 
nets,” just after those trifling verses to * Lu Lu” 
and **Kam Pou"’—when he assuredly should 
have placed it on the very threshold of his work— 
always provided there is any truth in the old pre- 
cept of bringing on the good wine first. This 
little “ Household Dirge” is a most touching, and 
tender lament; and far exceeds in beauty any 
thing in the volume. We quote it entire. 


A HOUSEHOLD DIRGE. 


I’ve lost my little May at last! 
She perished in the spring, 
When earliest flowers began to bud, 
And earliest birds to sing ; 
I laid her in a country grave, 
A green and soft retreat, 
A marble tablet o’er her bead, 
And violets at her feet. 


I would that she were back again, 
In all her childish bloom ; 

My joy and hope have followed her, 
My heart is in her tomb! 

I know that she is gone away, 
I know that she is fled, 

I miss her everywhere, and yet 
I cannot think her dead ! 


I wake the children up at dawn, 
And say a simple prayer, 
And draw them round the morning meal, 
But one is wanting there! 
I see a little chair apart, 
A little pinafore, 
And Memory fills the vacancy, 
As Time will—nevermore ! 


I sit within my quiet room, 
Alone, and write for hours, 

And miss the little maid again 
Among the window flowers, 

And miss her with her toys beside 
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My desk in silent play ; 
Aad then I turn and look for her, 
But she has flown away! 


I drop my idle pen, and hark, 
And catch the faintest sound ; 
She must be playing hide-and-seek 
In shady nooks around ; 
She’ll come and climb my chair again, 
And peep my shoulders o'er; 
I hear a stifled laugh,—but no, 
She cometh nevermore! 


I waited only yester-night, 
The evening service read, 
And lingered for my idol’s kisg 

Before she went to bed ; 
Forgetting she had gone before, 
In slumbers soft and sweet, 

A monument above her head, 
And violets at her feet. 


Mr. Stoddard has altered certain lines of the 
poem since its first publication, and, as usual, he 
has injured it. We have seen many of his po- 
ems, as altered, and we record here our convic- 
tion that Mr. Stoddard invariably mars their 
beauty. 

With this very hasty notice of two of our most 
prominent and promising young poets, we must 
for the present content ourselves. We have en- 
deavored to state frankly our opinion of their 
poetical powers and deficiencies, beauties and 
faults. Ona future occasion we may recur to 
their works; meantime we leave them to “ guard 
the Holy Land of Song”’* with their best powers. 


* Mr. Stoddard’s Sonnet to Bayard Taylor. 





CHRISTMAS, 1851, 


Hurrah! for the brave old Christmas time, 
When cares were all forgot, 

When man could live, right merrily, 
Contented with his lot. 

Man’s nature, when worn with care and woe, 
With life disgusted feels, 

And needs some fun, when the year is done, 
If but to grease the wheels? 

Then Hurrah! for the brave old Christmas time, 
The day without a tear, 

The day of rest, forever blest, 
As the Sabbath of the year! 


There was a time, when Christmas came 
Like Israel’s Jubilee, 

And freedom gave to the weary slave 
Of care and misery. 

With a cheerful smile he prepared for toil, 





As the weary year began, 
And he almost blest, with a grateful breast, 
The primeval curse of man— 
F or he looked for the merry Christmas time, &c. 


Brightly the blazing yule log burned, 
And merry was the laugh, 
When the jovial host gave the Christmas toast, 
And the wassail they'd freely quafi. 
And the pointed jest, and the riddle guessed, 
Or the joyful Christmas lays! 
It was this to live in the good old time, 
When Christmas was best of days! 
Then a loud hurrah for the Christmas time, &c. 


And then the stocking beneath the head 
Of the innocent little child, 

As it dreamed of St. Nicholas’ fairy gifts, 
And, dreaming, sweetly smiled— 

And the jolly spree, and the heart of glee, 
And the laughter, loud and long, 

And the merry voice of the spirit free 
In the chorused Christmas song ! 

It was this to live in the Christmas time, &c. 


Our fathers, who lived in a former day, 
Saw more in life to love, 
And they praised, with a purer piety, 
The Father of light above ; 
And they worked as hard, and they worked as well, 
Though free from an engine’s soot, 
And were happier men, and better then, 
And had a day to boot— 
For they kept the brave old Christmas time, &c. 


And the maidens, too, of a former day 
Were just as bright and fair, 
And as pure of heart, though devoid of art, 
As the modern damsels are— 
With love's first glow, (oh blush not now, 
My pretty simpering miss) 
They stood below the missletoe bough 
And received the proffered kiss. 
For they loved the brave old Christmas time, &c. 


. 
But now, in this age of progressive steam, 
They cannot spare the time 
To rest awhile from labour and toil, 
From vices and from crime. 
For they now destroy the mirth and joy 
Of the merry Christmas scene, 
And society’s plan is to make of man 
An endless labour-machine. 
They forget the brave old Christmas time, &c. 


The pious grace of a bigoted face 
Frowns down the bright Christmas day, 
And the war that men wage, in this “ popular age,” 
Has dethroned the fair Queen of the May! 
As thus I behold each feast of old 
Just standing on ruin’s verge, 
My joyous lay is dying away 
In the fitful notes of a dirge. 
Then farewell to the brave old Christmas time, 
O’er its memory fall the sad tear, 
"T'was a season of rest, but no longer is blest 
As the Sabbath of the year! 
CAaRRiL. 
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CUPID'S SPORTS. 


“Why, foolish painter, give those wings to Love? 
Love is not light, as my sad heart can prove : 
Love hath no wings, or none that I can see, 

If he can fly, oh! bid him fly from me!” 


My good friend, we were conversing cosily to- 
gether about Mr. Timothy Wilberforce and his 


Tim had on his “tothers” too, but what are 
* tothers” on a man, compared with “ the might 
—the majesty of loveliness?” He had early left 
his downy pillow and was strolling among the 
flowers, seeking an offering meet for her whom 
his fancy began to paint as altogether fascina- 
ting. He thought the speaking rose “a token 
fit to tell of things that words can ne’er disclose,” 
so he pulled a half blown blush, a bud that seem- 





love scrapes; we left him, if not on a bed of | ed instinct with life, for love in its bosom sported 
. “9 ’ 


roses, at least in that half-dreamy, pleasant state 
of hope, which lures on innocent young gentle- 
men into entangling difficulties, from which few 
escape with sound hearts. We left him just 
peeping into that beautiful kaleidoscope of love 
which maketh all things fond and fair * one rain- 
bow of the air.” 
uncertainty —a sort of betwixity and betweenity, 
which to say the least of it, was not altogether 
pleasant. He felt as if there was a connecting 
link just forged between himself and another, 
which “bound like steel about his heart forever ;” 
and we happen to know that at this interesting 
period of his life, he could have been led and 
turned by a single hair, if the end of that hair 
had been held between the forefinger and thumb 
of our fascinating little Fanny. He had reached 
the sighing state, when oue sighs and feels no 
pain, 


“ And oft he deeply sigh’d 
And wished to travel on.” 


Little Fan on this eventful morning was up 
with the lark; she bestowed unusual care at her 
toilet, and yet her dress was simplicity itself: it 
was plain to see she was in a killing mood—not 
exactly designing to perpetrate premeditated 
murder, but every arrow was assigned its pro- 
per place in her dangerous quiver. A white 
robe with a pink ribb%ad around the waist, its 
unwrinkled ends streaming towards her feet, was 
her simple attire. Upon her hair was loosely 
laid a pure white silken net, which left her tresses 
free to wave and swell. And oh, she had a 
beaming, joyous face, ‘an’ lips o’ drapping 
hinnie ;” 


“ She was fresh as the spring, and sweet as Aurora, 
When birds mount and sing, bidding day good mor- 
” 
row. 


And— 


“ Love midst her locks did play, 
And wantoned in her e’en.” 


Now, what chance would a susceptible young 
gentleman have to escape from a battery like 
this? Talk of batteries to mow down serried 
ranks. Here was one which picked off single 
men with unerring aim. 


and ruffled up the leaves. 


As he plucked it from 
the bush, he heard a little bell tingle, (it was the 
first breakfast bell.) and even this caused his 
heart to flutter, for he had once more to face that 
* laughing mou.” As soon as he entered the 
door, our Fan came running to him bearing a 





But yet he was in a state of | Silver tankard, frosted on the outside as white as 


|snow, and crowned with fresh and fragrant mint. 
| * Good morning—I've been waiting for you,” she 
said, “1 was afraid my julep would all be spoil- 
ed. Yousee I know how to brew a julep. Ain't 
itnice? Some of my friends tell me this is the 
/way I make my arrows tell, but you know, Mr. 
| Tim, I don’t keep arrows for friends.”’ 

| “Ah!” said Tim, “how bright you look this 
morning ; arrows, or darts, or what not. you make 
‘ope love you whether he will or no.” (She cur- 
_tesied to the floor.) He sipped, and then he took 
a deeper pull, and it seemed to him that the sparks 
flew around her like those that Vulean sports 
when he strikes his heavy hammer on the whi- 
tened metal from his heated forge. Ah, Tim, 
thou art gone. I would not give a solitary fig 
|for such as you— 


‘ The courteous Red breast he 
With leaves will cover thee, 
And sing thy elegy 

With doleful voice.” 


«“ Ah,” she said, “ you've pulled a rose, I see. 
|I knew you'd bring me one; ‘twas all I wanted 
‘to set my cap. Somebody will be coming by- 
| and-by. You know there is ‘no goose so grey,’”’ 
‘and then she laughed and placed the bud—not 
in her cap, but next her heart. Now, my gentle 
| young lass, this thing of catching a bird is a sci- 
ence—not to be learned at Universities. No. It 
is not written in books. *Tis a gift. All birds 
are not caught with the same bait, nor with the 
same kind of snare. 

“Mr. Wilberforee, do you know any thing 
about Flora’s language ?” 

“I only know,” be said, “ that bud is like you, 
Miss Fan.” 

“Take care how you give young ladies rose- 
buds: couleur de rose, half blown, means love. 
I'm not taking it to myself; I'm only warning 
you. A friend of mine, (she rattled away so fast 
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Tim had no chance to edge in a soft word,) once Tim tried to be easy, and he thought “ would 
had a beau, who had gotten to the desperate | throw uncle Tom at least off the track; so he 
point—ready to take the leap, but he was afraid | said gayly—* What has become of your cousin 
to jump, you know, and he would sit for hours | Bella, ue Fan? You promised her, you know, 
and never say a word, but look books, and as | |to me.” 

she didn’t care much for shut up books, she gave| “ Yes, and I promised you to her, and you will 
him a plate of crackers and told him to amuse be bound to ratify my promises.” 

himself while she went about her business. Now| “ No doubt,” said ‘Tim, I shall have to say, 

if it had been me, I would have brought a bou-| 


quet of flowers and laid down Flora’s dictionary | ‘Oh how Bella is my puell 
by his side, and would have taught him the ‘sei- | Prt ee rapes se euorum ; 
ence,’ like these boxers, (and she rolled her arms : / es one 8 RY BECE, 


Oh dies benedictorum.’”’ 
and fists one over the other.) I would have boon} 


dumb too, and we two dumb people would have | | And as he said this, he gave her 
opened our hearts, and he could have said yes, | 
and I could have said no, and there the matter | 
would have ended without half the time and 
trouble. Would’nt it have been funny ?” 

** Indeed,” said Tim, “ there would be no oc- 
casion for language, for, 


a glanee of the 
eye, which said * You know Few t care for any- 
| body but you,” and which glance knowing little 
lassies comprehend full as well as the most choice 


expressions of the tongue. 


“ What bids the soul the emotion declare 

By the glance of an eye when the lips do not dare 
‘ Why should feeling ever speak, 2 ’Tis love—’tis love im the heart.’ 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well.’” 





| My good friend, we have dwelt long enough 

Thus matters were proceeding very naturally, | upon this breakfast,—we must hurry on. We 
“wery,” when the door opened, and old uncle | were forced to look in upon this scene simply to 
Tom, the house-servant, tage his best bow, said, | 


ascertain how matters progressed. Cupid, you 
“* Missis—breakfast, ma’am.” 


Some how or know, is no gourmand, the little God is content- 
other, it always happens so. Just in the very|ed with sipping the honey-dew, enjoying the 
niche of time—when the blood is mounting up, | dainties of soft looks, gentle sighs and w hispers, 
and Cupid has his arrow’s notch upon the tight- | and occasionally relieving the soft pains of his 
ened string. What did Tim care for breakfast? breast, “by stealing an ambrosial kiss.” And 
Now, good sir, I have nothing to do with the | ajj his devotees follow closely his e ‘ample; in- 
eatables that were served on that table. Every | deed, we have known it not unfrequently to hap- 
thing was as nice as nice could be, sumptuous, | pen, that young geutiemen who were desperately 
abundant, elegant. But here was a situation) smitten would feel qualmy at the very sight of 
that was “oncomfortable.” A good sized table, | provisions; as for young ladies, between fifteen 
with one seat at the head, and another at the) and eighteen years of age, they were never known 
foot, and nobody but two young people to occu-| to eat at all. These are strange disclosures, but 
py them, and this too for the first time ; and there | they are nevertheless true. 
standing off, with a waiter under his arm, i My friend, in this little drama enacting before 
looking respectful and distant, old uncle ‘Tom, you, there is no necessity to introduce a scene- 
with eyes open—ears cocked. It looked odd and | shifter to pull aside any of the illusions which 
feltawkward. All you young married people, | agsist the fancy in theatrical representations; 
who, when the bustle of the honey moon is over, | with the aid of your imagination, we pass at once 
go quietly to your own homes, and sit down | to other scenes which occurred in that beautiful 
calmly “all aloney’’ at a breakfast table, know | retreat, into which Cupid managed to inveigle 
how it feels. What must it have been with aj our juckless Tim. Sterne in his inimitable char- 
young lady and a young gentleman, where some- | acter of uncle Toby, when he wished to depict 
thing more than a julep is brewing. It looks “on- | the dangerous position in which my uncle was 
natural,” and would make any body feel ‘‘ on- placed in his love affair with the widow Wad- 
easy.” Talk about roses and Flora’s soft whis- | man, induces the widow to request uncle Toby 
pers before uncle Tom? Cupid, under such cir- | 
cumstances would place his finger on his mouth, 
and between his teeth hiss “ She-e-e-e.” 


to look into her eye for a moat that she professed 
had unfortunately afforded her pain. Each one 
of us feels at once the criticality of the situation. 
And auld Rabbie Burns, old Scotia’s sweetest 


f . a3 . ‘ rage 
“ Love’s bondage is strong, but ’tis delicate too, bard, describes bis own feelings towards his 


And hearts that are fondest are soonest afraid, h hertal € lieht , ’ 
; , ital . , sart with ¢ on of light, whe > says— 
Love shrinks from the gaze like a bird from our view, | 5“ eotnea! oon m . oo 


That sings the night long in the depths of the shade.” * Indeed I did not know myse lf w hy I liked so 
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much to loiter behind with her, when returni 
in the evening from our labors; why the tones of 
her voice made my heart strings thrill like an 
fGolian harp; and particularly why my pulse 
beat such a furious rataw when I looked and fin- 
gered over her little hand, to pick out the cruel 
nettle stings and thistles.” We find our friend 
Tim occupied precisely in a similar way. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilberforce, do pick this brier from 
my finger,” and so they were seated close to- 
gether, with her right hand in 'Tim’s left, and he 
was most delicately endeavoring to remove a 


ng|tleman means by his looks. Cupid is painted 
blind, but you know he has eyes— 


‘In one soft look, what language lies, 
Oh, yes, believe me, love has eyes.’ 


Why does the poet say—(poets know something 
about love)— 


‘ Turn away thine eyes of love, 
Lest I die with pleasure.’ ” 





very small thorn from her middle finger with a 
fine cambric needle. Tim would have given—| 
not the world, that’s too much—but he would | 
have said, “I'd give the world just to press her | 
little finger between my finger and thumb ;” and | 
he had been racking his brain for all manner of | 
excuses to obtain that little finger in that improper | 
position. But all at once, in the most friendly, | 
kind way imaginable, without the least effort, the | 
whole hand was laid most confidingly in his. 
‘*Pulse beat such a furious ratan!” * Heart 
strings thrill like an AZolian harp!” I tell you, | 
madam, if you never felt any thing of this kind, | 
you have never been on an anxious bench, and | 
have no right to give in your experience. And 
when she would wince as the needle would touch 
the briar, don’t every body know that Tim felt 
the imagined pain keener than she the actual 
pang! And when at last the briar was removed, | 
how did it happen that the band was still retain-| 
ed in Tim’s? These are questions which the | 
disciples of Mesmer may answer. All we know | 
about the matter is, that while that hand lay 
with its open palm upon the open palm of Tim 
and his right hand gently retained it with a soft 
kind of a mild pressure, and it was not with- 
drawn, “the minutes winged their way wi’ 
pleasure.” 

** Miss Fav,” he began, “ do you know I had! 
no business to come here !” 

**Not come here !—not come to see a friend! 
Why not come here! A little while ago I was 
talking to papa: you don’t know what a friend | 
he isof yours. He said he didn’t know you, but 





“Oh, yes, I know you men; you can quote 
poetry about love, and look very die-away, when 
there is not a particle of Jove in your eomposi- 
tion. I can quote poetry, too,” she said, 


“*Love’s wing and the peacock’s are nearly alike, 
They are both of them bright, but they’re changeable too, 
And where’er a new beam of beauty can strike, 

It will tincture love’s plume with a different hue.’ 


You all profess to be caught by every new beam, 
but you ate as changeable as the breeze.” 

Tim was in the act of making a full declara- 
tion; he had it on the tip of his tongue ; his heart 
was full; his hand was full too—he was playing 
with that little finger ;—but he checked himself 
in mid volley; he thought he was too precipitate, 
and yet the opportunity kept coming. He only 
said, * You, Miss Fan, have learned bow to 
eatch and fix the beams.” 

* Ob,” she said, * it's been my lot always to 
make discord.” 

“Then,” said Tim, 


“* Let Love but gently touch the strings, 
*T will all be sweet again.’ ” 


** Ah, but Mr. ‘Tim, I must first have somebody 
to love. "Twont do for little lassies like me to 
set sail by myself. I must have a pilot,” and 
she laughed, and then she looked sad, and said, 
*T don't think I shall ever have a chance. We 
friends can talk it all over. but I’m doomed.” 

“ Suppose,” said ‘Tim, “I was to say you have 
a chance now.” 

At this interesting point, as the tellers of nur- 





your father and he were old cronies, and if you 'sery tales would say, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! 


were half as good as the old fellow, you were|they both heard most distinctly that peculiar 
welcome here. Tell him, he said, I'll try to) sound which indicates the approach of one hob- 





hobble down by-and-by and see if he’s like the 
old man. Do you know,” she added, “that 
papa has been lecturing me this morning? He 
says he has but ove fault to find of me, and that 
is, I’m a coquette. Coquette, because my beart 
Coquette, because I treat 
people as kind as J know how; as if it would be 
right for me to imagine gentlemen came a court- 


ing me before they told me so.” 


is not frozen cold. 





* Ah, but, Miss Fan, you can tell what a gen- 


bling with great difficulty upon crutches, coming 
closer and closer; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! Tim 
had concentrated into his eye-balls every parti- 
cle of a heart that he had this side the grave, but 
as the last tramp was evidently at the knob of 
the door, that little hand gently withdrew itself 
from the effort that had been made to extracta 
briar, and the eye-ball of our friend sunk fifty 
degrees in the scale of the thermometer of love 
in an instant. The peacock looked down upon 
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the ground, and seeing his feet, that beautiful fan| perience how provoking are these interruptions 
was speedily closed. ‘ 

“Oh, my papa!” she said, running towards 
him as the door opened, * here is Mr. Wilber- 


to the progress of love. I have recorded this 
one unconsciously interposed by ibe good fa- 


ther of little Fan merely to warn young peo- 
foree.” And so the old gentleman hobbled up| ple against impatience under the infliction ;— 


to Tim and welcomed him to his country home, | these contre temps will happen. If you bolt and 
told him how long he bad been confined with the | doubly lock the door, just at the critical moment 
gout, the very mention of which almost gave him| when you have said enough to commit you irre- 
a twinge, asked him how he and his little Fav |trievably, and before you have obtained an an- 
had got along together, said she was a little vixen | swer affirmatively or negatively, somebody will 
of a coquette, and abused her most roundly. but rattle at the knob, and though they find it locked 
shewed beneath-all the abuse that she was the and barred, entry will be demanded with a per- 
very apple of his eye. And when she would /|tinacity that will not be devied. The best plan 
rattle on as she did before him, of the apenas 
time she had spent, and how delighted she was) get rid even of a child under such cireumstan- 
to see somebody in that secluded gloomy spot, | ces, martyrdom would be suffered before it would 
how thankful she was when an old friend, like|evacuate the premises. I have seen young 
Mr. Wilberforce, came to see them, and begged | ladies try it, and I have found even their inven- 
that he would cheer up her father by giving him | tive faculties, that scarcely ever are at fault to 
an account of what was going on in the world,|remove obstacles unnecessarily interposed in 
while she attended to her household arrange-| such matters, wholly baffled. ‘The only animal 
ments, the old man’s eyes would sparkle and he|I ever heard of, whose presence advanced a 
abused her but the more. courtship, was that of the cat when the gentle- 
It was an uphill conversation with Tim, he | man said ‘ Pussy, may | have your mistress?’ and 
had not recovered from the revulsion of feeling | when the lady answered, ‘ Pussy, say yes.’ 
which had sent the blood which was boiling in} Again we must imagine the old gentleman 
his veins back to the heart with too sudden a| fatigued with the effort he had made; fatigued 
gush. He tried to rally but in vain. The old| with talking, seeking his chamber, lolling list- 
man talked of country life, of crops, of corn, of | lessly in his cushioned chair, with his foot upon 
wheat, of tobacco, of hay, of oats, and cracked | a pillow, satisfied with the reconnoisance, and 
“of horses, pleughs and kye;” talked of dogs, | composing himself to rest. Imagine a young 
and guns, and birds, and longed to be able to en-| lady, anxious to appear a good manager, super- 
joy these things as once he had done. Talked | intending in private the making of cake, of ices 
of the friends of his boyhood, and the good old | and blanc mange for her desert, and giving di- 
times, when Tim’s father and he were at college | rections for a neat and abundant dinner; ima- 
together, said “ old times were gone, old man-|gine a young gentleman upon the tenter hooks 
ners changed”—that the men were different, the| of love, no longer doubting, but walking to and 
women were not half as handsome, nothing like 
his Jenny, when he first went a courting. Ah, 





is to leave the door wide open. If ever you try to 





fro, conning over a set speech,—how he should 
bring about a full developement of his heart and 








she was the lass with the raven locks!—and he 
seemed almost to be getting young again, and 
until he touched this last string. he found no sym- 
pathy in Tim, but he wakened up and argued 
manfully for the lassies of the present day. 
How different wears the day, when young 
hearts throbbing with love, and emotion, and 
feelings refined by purest thoughts, are breathing 
in each other’s ears “ the tender tale,” and are 
mutually giving and receiving “looks and tones 


that dart, an instant sunshine through the heart.” 
Old Burns says: 


“If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 


Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale.” 


Now, my good madam, you know from ex- 


secure a favourable result. 

Now, according to our limited experience in 
courtship, we never knew a conned and planned 
speech to be of the least use, it wont fit, cut it 
and turn it as you may, it will not comein. We 
advise young gentlemen, therefore, to extempo- 
rize it, and trust to chance. It will not answer 
in love matters to commence at a subsequent 
meeting precisely where you left off at a pre- 
vious one. When Tim was ititerrupted, he had 
just said, “Suppose I was to say you have a 
chance now.” It would never do to begin there. 
The foundation must be laid anew,—it is like 
little Doves in building their nests—every time 
new straws are picked up, and carefully brought 
together. One brings the straws you know, and 
the other fixes them. ‘here is nothing solid in 
what Cupid or his votaries say—all are flimsy 
straws. But they answer the purpose. 

The candles were lit, the little round table at 
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which they sat the first evening, was again the! lines, and then she turned to Tim again and re- 
centre of attraction, and we find our two friends | peated as before, 
sitting again close together, looking over a beau- | 


tiful annual, ** The Flowers of Loveliness.” ‘The “ Think of her who wove them, 

engravings were most delicate, and the flowers Her who made thee love them, 
. ‘2 > > , 179 

were represented by female figures beautifully Ob, then remember me! 


and tastefully arranged. They read the poetry 
together ;— who cares a fig for prose when love 
has wakened a new life in his soul? And as 
they read, they 


“ Ah,” said Tim, * It is useless to tell me that 


‘For thy impression on my mind, 
No time nor power can move, 
And vain, alas! the task I find, 


‘ " , 99 
“ Took in sounds that might create a soul To look and not to love, 


Under the ribs of death.’’ 





And as he said it, he caught her eye, and she 

When two young people are examining pic- | 84W his heart. 
tures together, how close their heads approach, 
you not only hear the breathing, but you feel the 
breath. ‘ Mr. Wilberforce,” she said, “do you 
know I always loved to have somebody to read | 
tome? And if that somebody is a friend, how 
pleasant it is.” 

*“ And,” said Tim, “if the somebody is a 
lover, it would no doubt be more pleasant still ?” | “TI couldn't help it, wont you?” and he took 

“ That depends on circumstances; I’ve seen | },,, hand, “ cant you?” 
lovers, Mr. Wilberforce, that were not very love- | She shook her heal, 
able, but a friend who reads well almost makes 
a body love him.” 

“Do you know, Miss Fan, I love to have some- 
body tosing to me? A little song you sang, just 
before we parted the last time we were together, 
rang in my ears a long time.” 

“Oh,” she said, * you were singing it in the 
road yesterday when I met you, I thought you 
had forgotten it.” 

* Can't you sing another little song, just to re- 
vive old recollections ?”’ 

“I promised you,” she said, “to sing for you 
when you came to see me,” and she ran to the 
piano, and played a soft symphony that crept 


along Tim's fibres, and then she sang with a THE SYCAMORES. 


touching pathos, 


“ Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spake in her cheeks.” 


** Miss Fan,” he said, “ will you love me back 
again ?” 

* Now,” she said, * Didn’tI tell you, you must 
not fall in love with me?” 





My good reader, if we keep you sitting here 
looking on at this scene, you will forget your or- 
dinary avocations—they sat a long time, and 
little Fanny still shook her head—sometimes she 
would turn round and smile, sometimes she 
| would look as if she was in the act of relenting, 
but the last we saw of her that night, she was 
| still shaking her head. 


A SONNET FOR AUTUMN. 


“ Then should music stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 

To thy heart appealing, BY ALTON. 
Draw one tear from thee ; 
Then let memory bring thee, 
Strains I used to sing thee ; 
Oh! then remember me.” 


Ye dear old Trees—it seems but yesterday 
Your noble forms, in green luxuriance twined, 
Waved fondly graceful to the wooiag wind, 


; s _ | Beneath the smile of Summer’s genial ray : 
And she looked round at Tim, and said again, | 


‘Strains I used to sing thee; Oh! then remem- 
ber me.” * But,” said she, * friends always do 
that; I heard you singing, ‘My heart's in the 
Hielands,’ and [ took it for granted some moun- 
tain lassie had it.” 

*¢ Mountain lassie,” said Tim, “ you know who 
has it.” 

She took no notice of his remark, but sang 
the next verse until she reached the last three 


But Winter scowls—and, oh, what sad decay !— 
Bestrewing wide the frosty ground, we find, 
To shrivelled scrolls, your beauteous leaves consigned, 
And, with them—all your glory passed away. 
Perhaps ye are a lesson unto me 
That, though, unconscious of a single care, 
The sanguine heart may beat with rapture free, 
Yet should it for that gloomy day prepare 
When, ah, deserted by Prosperity, 
And thankless friends, twill shed the lonely tear! 
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STORY OF GOOD MR. BEAR. 


HOW BY ACTING HONESTLY AND FORGIVING HIS ENEMIES 
HE PROSPERED IN THE WORLD; AND RISING FROM 
THE HUMBLEST STATION IN LIFE, CAME TO 
REPRESENT FINALLY THE KENNAQUHAIR 
DISTRICT IN CONGRESS. 

A CHRISTMAS FANCY FOR GOOD BOYS AND GIRLS | 

. OF ALL AGES. 


DEDICATED 


TO “FLOWER” AND “FEATHER.” 





My Dear Little Ladies—The story you are just about 
to read, was related to me by Mr. Bear himself, and he 
assures me that every word of it is true. Of course it is 
true: and Mr. Bear’s history shows so well the policy of | 
always acting honestly and kindly towards all men, even | 
our worst enemies, that I determined fo write it down and | 
send it to my friend Mr. Thompson, in whose Mes- | 
senger it might be printed, and read by you and all 
little ones at Christmas. ° 

With the hope that it may please you, and all good | 
little boys and girls who read it, I remain, my dear little | 
ladies, (cap in hand,) . 

With the highest consideration, 


| 


Respectfully yours, 
CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE CHILDREN SPENT CHRISTMAS EVE AT GRANDPA | 


JOLLYSON’S, AND OF THE VISITOR WHO INTERRUPTED | 
THEM. 


Once upon a time, on a fine, clear, cold even- 


shoe had become unfastened. 


wind and drew uearer to the hearth and the crack- 
ling sticks, and betook themselves with new life 
to their games—which were “ Thimble,” the 
“Chair of Criticism,” *“ William o° Trimety,”’ 
and ‘Tis oh sweet beans and barley grow, and 
you and I and all must know!” 

They were very merry with these for a time, 
laughing, romping, and falling over the crickets, 


but at last they gct weary aud all settled down 


a little discontented on the stools and cushions. 
One little boy sat on a cricket, and another ran 
at him, and with a vigorous but threw him down; 
another wandering about blindfold tumbled over 
him, and this made a great noise; but they were 
not enlivened. One little boy yawned and said 
he was so sleepy, and another cried because his 
They were get- 
ting remarkably dull, when suddenly a loud 
knocking was heard at the door, and all were at 
once aroused. 

Nobody stirred, however, and in a moment the 
knocking was repeated. Atthis grandpa Jolly- 
son rose, aud taking a light, with a look at the 
children, as much as to say, ** you must behave 
now,” went to the door and took down the bar. 
No soover had he done so, than the children 
heard a voice szy in a deep tone— 

** Respected and excelleut sir, a belated trav- 
eller, just arrived on horseback, requests of you 
a small portion of supper, and alittle fire to warm 
his bands.” 

To which grandpa Jollyson's voice was heard 
to say courteously, 


* Certainly. sir—with pleasure.” 





ing in December, a happy party of boys and girls 


were gathered round the broad fire-place of a| 


And the next moment he entered the parlor» 
followed by the traveller, who was a stout gen- 


pleasant, large room, in a fine, large house on the | tleman, dressed in a heavy suit of fur, with a 
Blue Ridge, which afforded a fair view from the | beaver hat, an enormous shirt collar which cov- 
front door of the beautiful river Shenandoah and | ered half of his hairy cheeks, and a bushy black 


the “ Fort Mountain” far off in the valley, blue 
against abluer sky. ‘There was Julia and Harry 
Gaston, and Naney Carrayway, and many more 
boys and girls, and also little Charles Jollyson, 
his sister Fanny, and cousin Helen, a sweet girl 
of eighteen. Besides, there was grandpa Jolly- 
son, a fine, hale old man, with gnay hair and a 
clear, twinkling eye—the very soul of good hu- 
mor in it—and grandma Jollyson, an excellent 
old lady who sat, knitting away, in the rocking- 
chair at the chimney corner. 

First the children played all sorts of games, 
and it was all the merrier that they heard the 
wind comivg from the mountains, through the 
branches of the leafless trees, and crying and 
complaining at the keyhole and around the ga- 
bles of the house, to be let in out of the chill, 
frosty air. to the comfortable, roaring hickory fire 
which made every one’s eyes glisten and sparkle 
with its radiance. But they only laughed atthe 
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|beard and moustache. 
* Welcome, sir,” said grandma Jollyson, with 
|a twinkle of her bright eyes. 

‘* Madam,” said the stout gentleman, with a bow 
so low that the crown of his hat touched the car- 
pet, “* Madam, [ am your very humble and obli- 
ged, obedient servant.” 





“Take a seat, sir, by the fire and warm your- 

self—you must be very cold.” 
” replied the stout gentleman, with 
‘another bow, “I am cold in truth, and I embrace 
with pleasure your kind offer and obliging invi- 
tation.” 

At this all the children scattered like a flock of 
birds, and made way for the hairy gentleman, 
who sat down on the extreme edge of a chair, 
with his hat between his knees. He did this so 
funnily, and his thick limbs fixed themselves so 
queerly on the carpet, that some of the girls 
could not refrain from tittering. 





* Madam, 
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CHAPTER I. 


HOW MR. BEAR DECLINED TAKING OFF HIS OVERCOAT, 
AND WHAT WAS THE REASON. 


At the sound of the tittering, the stout gentle- 
man suddenly turned round; whereat all the chil- 
dren became suddenly quiet. 

“ Take off your gloves and overcoat, sir,’’ said 
grandma Jollyson, smiling, “you are now at 
home.” 

‘No, madam,” said the hairy gentleman, sigh- 
ing and snuffing the wind which came through 


the keyhole, with his long nose, “no, most excel- | 


lent madam, pardon me for observing that |] am 
not at home.” 


‘At least then, sir, make yourself so, and take 


off your overcoat.” 

At this word “ overcoat,” the hairy gentleman 
clasped his hands piteously, and his knees shook 
so that his hat fell from between them, on the 
floor. 

“TI cannot, most worthy and comely matron, I 
cannot take off my overcoat,” said he. 

“ Cannot!” 


‘‘Cannot is the word, most excellent lady—| 
Yes, madam,” con- | 


for nature has made me so. 
tinued the stout gentleman, wiping away two 
large tears which trickled down his long nose, 
“Teannot. This coat which you naturally deem 
a fur overcoat, is a part of me; these gloves which 
you suppose are riding gloves, are the natural 
growth of that portion of my unfortunate person; 
these fur boots which you wonder at—you and 
the dear little ones around me—are not fur boots. 
but natural hair; and this nose,” placing his 
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i hard to endure on that account. 





a bear—nothing less, and my lot in life has been 


You have seen 
me overcome with emotion—pardon me, obliging 


}aud most charming lady.” 
| “TI could pardon anything in so elegant a— 
| bear.” 


“Madam, he is the happiest of men—I—I— 
should say, alas! of bears.” 

—* One too whose sense is evidently so excel- 
lent.” 
| ‘Madam, praise from so exalted a lady is in- 
deed a balm to the wounded soul ;” and Mr. Bear 
bowed. 

“Sit down then, Mr. Bear, and we will have 
supper immediately,” said grandma, smiling. 
| Mr. Bear sat down and after pondering for a 
moment, raised his head and thus spoke— 

* Madam, and you most honorable ex-mem- 


ber Jollyson, the thought has occurred to me, that 
some portions of my eventful life might amuse 
I have passed through 
many vicissitudes as you may imagine, and these 


my young friends here. 
are not uninteresting. Should they desire it, I 
will relate for their amusement some part of that 
strange life. Say, my dear children, do you 
wish it?” 

“Oh, yes! yes! Mr. Bear—please, Mr. Bear!” 

And sitting down near him, they listened at- 
tentively to Mr. Bear, who looked round him 
cheerfully, and rubbing his nose, commenced as 


follows. 
| 


| CHAPTER IIL. 


MR. BEAR RELATES THE ADVENTURES OF HIS BOYHOOD, 
AND TELLS HOW HE FORGAVE HIS ENEMIES. 


trembling finger on it, “is not the nose of a man! | 


—no, excellent and praiseworthy matron! and 
you, most worthy Justice of the Peace and hon- 
orable ex-member of Congress Jollyson, no! it 
is the nose of—a bear !” 

And Mr. Bear, in uttering his own name, burst 
into a convulsive sob and looked around him pit- 
eously, his large hairy legs all the time trembling 
under him, and his hairy hands clasped tight to- 
gether. 

“A bear. sir!” said grandpa Jollyson, “is it 
possible that a bear could speak so well as I per- 
ceive you are able to do, sir!” 

“And so chastely and elegantly discourse,” 
said grandma Jollyson. 


“And wear his hat so fashionably,” said | 


grandpa. 
* And bow so very elegantly,” 
At these words Mr. Bear unclasped his hands 
and rose from his seat. Then backing almost 
on the children, who stood or sat, laughing or 
wondering, he made a bow far lower than before 


, 


“T was born,” said Mr. Bear, “not so very far 
from this place, my dear children, that is to say, 
in the thick woods which extend just above Win- 
chester, along that winding little stream ealled 
‘Redbud,’ which gurgles over its mossy rocks 
and under the tall stems of water-flags to the 
Opequon. 

* Unlike the good and excellent Jean Paul, 
who first saw the light, as he tells us, when the 
meadows were gay. and the early wagtails were 
flapping their wings, | was born, I am informed, 
in the dead of winter; and from the first, I say it 


_with pride, was eonsidered a child—hum !—a 


young bear I should say, of uncommon promise. 
My first distinet recollection is of my brother 


Tom, who was born nearly at the same time with 
; . 
said grandma. 


myself—both my parents having died in my in- 
fancy. Often would that excellent and moral 
brother inculeate into my youthful mind the prin- 
ciples of rectitude and honesty, and though he 
acknowledged the necessity of levying contribu- 


to grandma. “Madam,” said he, “itis true I am | tion on the alien race of man, he always lamented 
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that necessity. Alas! I lost him early, my dear|tinued Mr. Bear, smiling, “I often found myself 
children,”—here Mr. Bear took out his handker- | unconsciously rhyming, (in the Bear language, 
chief and blew his large nose,—*Alas! | was | my dear children, of course,) and these rhymes, 
not long to enjoy my dear brother's teachings. | which were tender and complimentary, I would 

“* Near us there dwelt a handsome young bear repeat to Miss Wilhelmina Bear, who smiled 
called the ‘Major,’ who endeavored in every | kindly on my suit. Once, however, I found her 
way to provoke and thwart my brother, whose |in a very bad humor, and her pink eyes, at sight 
unconquerable spirit was the admiration of the of me, took an expression of aversion. 
neighborhood. But my brother was not as strong | “IT questioned her as to the meaning of this 
as the Major, and one day they had a desperate unhappy change, and after much trouble ascer- 
encounter, which I arrived just in time to behold. | tained that Mistress Molly Hare, a mutual ac- 
Before I could run up, however, my dear brother | quaintance, had informed her that | had most 
had been throttled by his antagonist, and his | disrespectfully spoken of her. On the next day 
dying lips gave forth their last sigh. Alas! he I met Mistress Hare, and catching her in my 
was dead, and I threw myself on his corpse and | hand—hem !—paw I should say—I reproved ber 
burst into a flood of tears!” harshly, and would certainly have crushed her 

Here Mr. Bear wiped his eyes, as though over- | with one squeeze had not my brother's words 
come with deep emotion, and paused some mo- | occurred to me. 


ments. | **No,’ said I, ‘no, I will not harm thee, poor 
“But after my grief,” he continued, “came |thing; thou art garrulous; and talk without 


the desire of revenge. Dropping the body of meaning harm. It is my right to punish thee, 
my poor brother, I rushed with fury on the Ma- | but I will not. There.’ 

jor, who was slinking off, and catching him up, | “And I set her carefully down on the grass. 
for I was much stronger than he, dashed him | She disappeared, with three bounds, from my 
violently to the ground. eyes and I returned home. 

«*Now villain!’ I exclaimed in the Bear lan-| “Ido not know whether to bless or lament 
guage, ‘thou shalt reap the reward of thy blood-| that night, for near morning I was attacked by 
thirsty crime. Wretch, I will throttle thee—/| three hunters, and, after a desperate resistance, 
death for death !’ captured, with the loss, however, of my unfortu-- 

“And my hand tightened upon his throat, and nate tail. It was cousidered an uncommonly 
nearly suffocated this wretched criminal. But handsome tail, and my feelings under this afflic- 
suddenly I paused. This was not because I was tiow may be better imagined than described. 
moved with pity by his broken sobs and petitions) “On the same day I wae sold for a dozen 
for merey, but because I remembered the words | bottles of brandy to the keeper of a menagerie 
my dear brother had uttered in his lifetime :— then in that region; and I passed away from my 

‘ Forgive your enemies, brother, and never re- early life, as the sun, which rises clear and fair, 
venge for revenge’s sake. Rather let the culprit | goes forward into the clouds of a stormy noon— 
depart in peace.’ ahem 19 

“Therefore I loosed my held upon his throat | 
and hurling him from me: 

**Go wretch!’ I exclaimed, ‘ take from my CHAPTER IV. 
sight your abhorred image, which holds noth-| BEAR REAPS THE REWARD OF HIS GOOD DEEDS AND 
ing but the basest stuff. unworthy of my anger ; | OBTAINS ENTRANCE INTO HUMAN SOCIETY. 
go in peace and repent.’ | 

* And turning from him I threw myself again| “Now comes the mostinteresting portion of my 
upon my poor dead brother, strained him in my | life, my dear children, and most excellent Mis- 
arms, and shed upon his lifeless bosom a flood tress, and Mr. Jollyson,” continued Mr. Bear, 
of bitter tears.” - the period when first | began to speak the hu- 

Again Mr. Bear paused, overcome. But soon man tongue, wear human costume, and mingle 
resuming his cheerful tone : with society. 

“ After this melancholy passage of my life,”| ‘The faculty of speech,” continued Mr. Bear, 
said he, “I became cheerful again, and soon, |raising his tone, looking round bim pompously 
my dear children, found myself carried away by|and sawing the air with his hand, while his 
that tender and watchful sentiment which man-|shaggy cheeks settled themselves in his large 
kind call love.’’ shirt collar, “the faculty of speech is one of 

Here Mr. Bear glanced with a smile at cousin | those wonderful things, which arising in the ear- 
Helen, who suddenly stooped down to arrange a/|liest and most obscure ages of the world, even 
log of the fire, which had fallen. \in the time of Adam, and stretching through all 
“I became fond of moonlight nights,” el 


} 


the following ages of the old classic world, to the 
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bright and refulgent days which throw their 
shadow on the dial of the hour in which—but 
no! most respected Matron, and ex-member Jol- 
lyson, and especially no, to you, my dear chil- 
dren, I will not digress from the plain narrative 
of my life. I am not now delivering a lecture; 
I will continue my adventures. 

“ Thrown into collision with tens of thousands | 
of people in my wanderings through America, | 
unconsciously began to listen to the words they | 
were ever uttering, and often endeavored to re- 
peat them. At first I found much difficulty, and 
to tell you the truth, the first language I acquired | 
was Low Dutch, which came to me more easily 
from its guttural tones, than those languages, | 
English, French, Italian, Spanish and Ger- 
man, which I have since acquired in my travels. | 

“By dint of hammering away, however, at 
the consonants and vowels, and by constant 
practice, | attained, in five years. quite a com- 
mendable knowledge of our—hum, your lan- 
guage. I spoke too without much motion of the 
jaws or countenance, and one day, (to try my 
proficiency,) while my keeper was praising my | 
sagacity, I said aloud, 

“*Friend, your bear is not so wonderful a 
bear—though I admit his countenance is intel-| 
lectual.’ 

‘I was much pleased with the effect of this 
speech, for my master looking into the crowd, 
asked angrily who spoke, at the same time re-| 
peating my words. I was never suspected, | 
Owing to the very great command I had over | 
my features, and my contempt of the habit of | 
blushing. With my hand on my waistcoat—_ 
heart, my dear children, I should say, I can say 
I have seldom blushed. 

“*Having thus discovered my attainments to 
be considerable, I resolved to take the first con- 
venient opportunity to escape, as my detention 
I regarded in vo other light than unlawful. I) 
accordingly embraced the first occasion, and | 
owing to my great sagacity and the excellence 
of my sight and hearing, made good my flight, 
but without money, or anything whatsoever to 
eat. The caravan was in the part of the coun-| 
try [ have mentioned as my birthplace—in fact, | 
was exhibiting in Winchester, and I betook my- 
self to the woods wherein my childhood had 
been passed. 

“When daylight broke I found myself in a 
wide forest without food and no habitation near 
But if there had been, how could I have offered 
myself in my then costume! | was not a man 
but a bear! Suddenly while pondering where | 
should betake myself, | heard the baying of 
hounds on my track, coming from Winchester. 
What was I to do? My legs, cramped by long 
inactivity, were but poor aids, and | must soon 


| 





(It was Mistress Hare. 
|word, flirted by me with a wag of the tail, and 


. | still onward. 


jany body is taken, it shall be me. 


| Major, I perceived my Master following close 
his dogs who had grappled with the Major him- 


be overtaken ; nevertheless, I fled, and arriving 
at the top of a hill looked back and saw my Mas- 
ter pursuing me with half a dozen hounds. I 
fled faster, but the baying sounded closer, and 
all at once a living object jumped up in my path. 
who, without saying a 


flew toward the dogs. In ten minutes they 
were off my track and pursuing Mistress Hare, 


‘who had thus generously thrown herself into 


danger, from affection for me, on account of my 
kind conduct to ber formerly. 

“IT could not stop to think of her fate, but fled 
Soon, however, I heard the hounds 
again on my track, drawing nearer and nearer. 


|I gave myself up for lost, and was about to drop 


down from weariness, when a hoarse growl at- 
tracted my attention, and my old enemy the 


Major, who had slain my brother, rushed up to 


me and questioned me asto my fright. I raised 
my paw and told him in the bear language to 
listen. 

* After you ?” said he. 

“ Yes,” said I. 

The Major growled savagely. 

**Who ?” said he. 

‘The Menagerie keeper.” 

At this the Major growled furiously and turned 
toward the sound which was close upon us. 

* Where are you going?” said L 

“To tear him in pieces,” said he. 

“Why ?” 

“ He is after you—eh !” 

“ Well.” 

“Well, you spared my life when it was your 
right to take it; and I ought to have lostit. If 
” 

I turned back by his side, shaking my head. 

‘* Where are you going ?” said he. 

“ With you.” 

** No,—then 
escape like me.’ 

And be rushed into the forest. I again fled, 
but soon I heard a great growling, behind me, 
and coming to the top of a second hill, which 


beth will meet death,—try to 


overlooked the spot where I had encountered the 


on 


self. That unfortunate and irascible, but brave 
and good-hearted animal contended like a hero. 


'I could not bear to see him thus surrounded, and 
, | with a bound was rushing to his rescue when he 


fell dead, pierced by the knife of my Keeper, 
who also fell upon the ground crushed by the 
Major's bug. 

« All, | knew, was over with the Major, whose 
brave heart thus carried him to his death, in re- 
quital of my former forgiveness. He was, taken 
altogether, a rude and violent character—was the 
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seen the picture in question of the bumble indi- 
vidual who now addresses you, most magnani- 
mous ex-member Jollyson—large beard, high col- 
lar, gold spectacles—” 
“Yes sir—oh yes sir,’ 
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Major—and this led him into mortal combat very 
often, but he had his better traits and magnani- 
mously he preserved my life at the expense of 
his own. Honor to his heart! 

‘Faint and weary I reached, late at night, a 
farm house—where I hoped to find refreshment | lyson. 
and arefuge. J was not disappointed, and Mr.| “And,” continued Mr. Bear, “it was ‘very 
Vinci no sooner heard my story than he most like’ 1 was told. Well, my work met with great 
kindly offered me an asylum and introduced me | success, and another edition was called for. * T'he 
the same evening to his wife and only son, who Independent Puff Journal’ assured the public that 
formed the entire housebold. \*a work so remarkable, and evidencing such fin- 

“IT cannot, my dear children, dwell upon this ished scholarship united te the broadest erudition 
portion of my life, and can only say that I here | and the most extraordinary learning, had not ap- 
acquired the art of reading and writing, and peared since the year 1800, it might even be said 
would also have learned the Latin language, | from the beginning of the century.” (You will 
which was taught here by a private tutor, had | pardon my egotism.) ‘The ‘ National’ said it was 
not Charles Vinci, a fretful youth of sixteen,|‘valuable and striking.’ The ‘ Stylus’ charae- 
thrown every obstacle in my way. He ridiculed terized it as ‘uncommonly uncommon.’ 
my unfortunate accent, scoffed at the idea of a| ‘* When these criticisms were published I knew 
learned bear, and so disgusted me with the tongue | my fortune was made; and indeed money sooa 





’ 


nodded grandpa Jol- 





that I only applied myself again to its mysteries | lowed in upon me in a stream. 
many years after. At last Charles’ persecutions 
became so intolerable, that ove morning, with 
much sorrow, I was foreed to leave the home 
of my kind protector, and again seek my fortune. | 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. BEAR BECOMES AN AUTHOR. 


“T turned over in my aching head,” continued 
Mr. Bear, “many schemes to follow, and could | 
determine on nothing for along time. But at! 
last one day, while smoking my pipe in the thick 
branches of a large oak to which I had betaken 
myself for meditation, I suddenly bethought my- 
self of the circumstances of my early life, and 
made up my mind to turn them to account. 

“So descending from my tree, and knocking 


I was happy— 
for though only eighteen and a bear, my dear 
children, I was already acelebrated author: now 
you know it is almost impossible for celebrated 
authors to be bears. Still there were two things 
in which I was deficient and these were a grace- 
ful carriage of the person, and a knowledge of 
the exact sciences. ‘To acquire these I knew a 
seminary or college was the best place, and so 
ere long | had made up my mind where I would 
go.” 

Here Mr. Bear paused, and bowing low rose 
from his seat and offered his arm to grandma 
Jollyson. The reason was that the supper-bell 
had just rung and Mr. Bear showed thus his great 
politeness. 
| The supper be sure was full and excellent and 
|mavy jests and witticisms were passed from side 


» " . rr . : . 

the ashes out of my pipe I stopped at the first to side. The way Mr. Bear eat his bread and 

road-side inn, and calling for a quire of paper, | drank his coffee was the strangest in the world, 

pens and ink I sat down in a quiet retired cham- | and his singular manner of lapping the rich bev- 

ber and commenced the work which I believe | erage from his saucer and chewiug his food with 

you, my dear children, and especially you, hon- | aloud obstreperous sound much amused the lit- 
- | 








orable ex-member Jollyson have often heard of— 
I refer to the volume entitled * Habits and Feel- 
ings of the Bear Species, by Johannes Ursuli- 
nus, Esq.” 

“I had no sooner finished this work than I 
wrapped up the MS., and setting off for the 
North, betook myself to the task of finding a 
publisher. 

“ This I found uncommonly difficult, my dear 
children, for so many bad books, or worthless 
books are written for one useful book like my 
own, that the honorable, the publishers, must use 
discrimination. At last, however. I found a 
gentleman who willingly undertook the publica- 
tion, and even solicited a portrait of myself, to 
place opposite the title page. 1 believe you have 





‘tle children. 

| But their mirth changed into grief when Mr. 
Bear having finished his supper thanked grandpa 
Jollyson for bis hospitality, and in spite of every 
/entreaty took his leave. He promised, however. 
'to return on the next (Christmas) evening and all 
| were obliged to be satisfied. Only little Charles 
|was heard to say anything, and he only said 


| What a pity Uncle John is out on a visit.” 
pity 


} 


| MR. BEAR GOES TO THE MILITARY INSTITUTE AT 


FOR HIS MENTAL AND PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT : 
WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM THERE. 


CHAPTER VI. 





AND 


On the next evening the children were gather- 
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ed as before round the blaze while the snow pat-;unremarked. They are a wicked set, these 
tered at the windows; and all wished that Mr.| young gentlemen, and they determined that I 
Bear would come and finish his story. A large 


should not be exempt from the usual torments. 


pipe was got ready for him, as he had mentioned 
his love for smoking, and every one was on tip-toe 
to hear the end of his adventures: only one of the 
party seemed to feel no anxiety, and that was 
Uncle John, a young gentleman of “ twenty and 
more,”’ as he was accustomed to say when his 
age wasasked. ‘As to staying to hear all that 


I laughed, however, at their hints of what was 
going to take place, and had made up my mind, 
as in all situations [ endeavor to do, quickly. 
Unless these trials were painful or outrageous 
I should submit; otherwise I should rebel.... 
The night came at last, and being removed from 
my bed in ({ say it without delicacy) a state of 


folly of Mr. Bear's,” he said “he wouldn’t and | nature, I was bound under the arms with a rope 
that was just it, give him a candle and he would | and dragged hither and thither through the wa- 
go to his room, and write a business letter to go| ters of a neighboring pond. 
soon in the morning. Mr. Bear! folly!” 
so Uncle John took his candle and retired. 


I made no resis- 
And | tance, for I was rather pleased than otherwise 


| with this nocturnal bath, the weather being warm. 


Precisely at seven o'clock a loud knocking was | 


heard, and grandpa Jollyson going to the door, 
Mr. Bear soon appeared shaking from his shoul- 
ders the snow which had began to fall and dust- 


ing carefully his bushy whiskers and mustache. | 


“Most commendable madam, aud you, honor- 
able ex-Jollyson ; I should say—hem !—ex-mem. 
ber of Congress Jollyson, I hope I have the 
honor of seeing you well and in the best possible 
spirits,” said the stout gentleman bowing. 

* Very well, Mr Bear,” replied grandpa Jolly- 


son, ‘and you come just in time for supper. | 


After supper we hope to hear the rest of your 
interesting adventures.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Bear,” cried little Charley;—and 
then stopped suddenly abashed at his own vehe- 
mence. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Bear, just as the supper- 
bell rang, “I see before me the most excellent 
and charming of matrons,” and (going into the 
dining-room with the rest) “and also,” continued 
Mr. Bear, “the most excellent and charming of 
suppers.”’ 


All sat down and Mr. Bear eat and drank as| 


funnily as ever to the great merriment of the chil- 
dren. who could hardly retain their laughter. 


Supper was soon over, and then subsiding qui- | 


etly into their seats, the children evidently ex- 


pected the conclusion of Mr. Bear's adventures. | “~ 
mind my own business. 


Therefore a full pipe was handed to him and 
after the logs were arranged and the blaze had 
shot up cheerfully, Mr. Bear, puffing thoughtfully 
at his pipe, thus continued his narrative : 

*] told you, my dear children, that I had real- 
ized much money from my work on the ‘ Habits 
of the Bear Species,’ and had determined to still 
further perfect myself in human sciences. There- 
fore I determined to enter myself at the Military 
Schoo] at . 

“T arrived there on a fine morning in July, and 
immediately entered myself as a cadet. 


* You may imagiue, my dear children, that 


my figure which though highly elegant as I have 


| door. 


*T soon found, however, that my tame and un- 
soldiery submission had much lowered me in the 
opinion of my fellow-cadets. They called me 
behind my back, mean-spirited and so things 
went on till one morning I was surprised to see 
arrive no less a person than my former acquain- 
tance Charles Vinci. He was very green, was 
Charley Vinci, my dear children,” said Mr. Bear, 


“and it was soon understood that his trial and 
! . 
probation would be more than usually severe. 


“ Accordingly I was waked up late in the night 
from my small mattrass, whereon we slept, my 
children, with a pillow under the back to make 


us straight, elegant and imposing io carriage ;” 


here Mr. Bear straightened himself unconscious- 
ly, “1 was waked by a loud shouting outside my 
I rose, hastened out and found Charles 
Vinci who was very delicate, in the hands of 
some dozen young gentlemen who, without pity 
for the chill which the night-air, in his half-un- 
clothed condition had given him, or fear of his 
furious struggling, were putting him through a 
discipline to which an ordinary ‘beating’ would 
have been nothing. Meantime another youth 
stood by with a large pail of cold water ready to 
throw it on the child—for I may almost call him 
such. Now I knew this would cause him an ill- 
ness, so I interfered. I was insulted and told to 


* You know, my dear children, I am not iras- 


cible, but on the present occasion I was right. 


So catching in my two strong arms—hem—fore 


legs, the youth who was about to discharge on 


Charles the shower of water ;— 


‘Unhappy young man!” I exclaimed, “ what 
would youdo? This is a mere child and frail. 
|Would you kill him?” 
| J was assaulted immediately by all:—I have 
often regretted the effects of my violence on that 
‘night, my dear little ones. and I carefully tended 
ithe youths with bruises and broken arms—the 
result of my great rage. 


| 
| 


It was wrong. my dear 


been told, is yet also a little queer, did not eseape | children, but Charles was thus, possibly, preserved 
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from death—and it had the further good effect 
of leaving us both unmolested in future. 

* Charles and myself grew to love each other 
much—but alas! No—no—not yet!” And Mr. 
Bear sorrowfully sighed. 


| 


CHAPTER VII. 





MR. BEAR GOES TO THE UNIVERSITY TO PER-| 
FECT HIS MENTAL TRAINING ; AND WHAT HAPPENED TO | 
HIM THERE. 





‘After those hard but happy days at the Mili- 
tary School,” continued Mr. Bear, ‘I passed 
on to that celebrated institution, the Uni-| 
versity. I was informed that the gentlemen who 
were turned out from that college were all, more 
or less, Jeffersons or Madisons in intellect and 
very remarkable for their high morality and de- 
votion. I was somewhat mistaken, | am sorry to 
say, my dear children. 

“*T found many remiss in their duties of attend- | 
ing lectures, ete.—and the tendency to dissipa-' 
tion [I observed to be very great throughout the | 
whole establishinent. This, however, I imagine | 
is a consequence of all large assemblages of| 
young men, and I do not from this draw the con- | 
clusion that the University is greatly ob-| 
jectionable. 

“ Still there were a class of young gentlemen 
there who were a drawback and injury to all the 
rest. They came from one State, (nearly all,) and 
were ever arousing some evil passion or prompt- 
ing to some folly the other and better stu- 
dents. From these I cautioned Charles (who 
had left the — 
myself and for the same destination, the Uni- 
versity) to keep himself apart: and in the warmth 
of discourse and advice on several occasions, I 
was led to use somewhat harsh expressions con- 
cerning these youths. 

“It seems they heard of my ‘abuse of them,’ 
as they called it—for one night I was awakened 
by a terrible clatter just at my door, which seem- 
ed to me a mixture of thunder, rattling and 
fifeing. I dressed and went out when I saw a 
crowd of the gentlemen I have mentioned armed 
with tin-pans, old fenders, a cracked drum and 
other instruments still more uncouth, on which 
they kept up a hideous beating and blowing. 
No sooner had I opeued the door than I was at 
ounce assailed with a profusion of most oppro- 
brious epithets; and here let me pause a moment 
to'say, my dear children, that worthless or timid 
characters almost always choose this mode of 
showing their hostility; and though many of 
my opponents on this occasion were neither, 
they much disgraced themselves by their unwor- 
thy conduct. 





| 
| 








Institute at the same time with 


**T had no sooner stepped outside my door, as 


said, when this flood of insults and reproaches 


I 
began to be poured on my devoted hea I was 
calm and unagitated, and scarcely felt anything 
but pity for these violent youths who thus perse- 
cuted me for expressing privately an opinion of 
them much above their deserts. As I stept for- 
ward, however, I felt a hand on my shoulder and 
turning round saw Charles, who was pale with 
agitation and rage. 

“*Come Charles,” said I, and I was going on, 
when a young man stepped forward and reeling 
with drunkenness, presented a pistol to my breast 
and fired. The ball passed through my arm, 
and felt to me like a red-hot iron. At that mo- 
ment, my dear children, the spirit, or rather de- 
mon of revenge and hatred, seized upon me. I 
hurled the young man beneath me, and would 
certainly have put an end to bis life, but that my 
‘No,’ I 
said, ‘T will not,’ and then addressing the youth, 


brother ‘Tom’s words occurred to me. 


*“*Go home, young man,’ I said solemuly ; 
‘go, and thank God that you have just escaped 
committing a great crime.’ 

‘‘No sooner had I uttered these words than I 
fainted in Charles’ arms. The students, I after- 
wards heard, at once dispersed, and in two 
weeks I was again going about. 
longer molested. 
| 
| 
| 
'MR. BEAR IS EXAMINED FOR HIS DEGREE; WHY IT WAS 

REFUSED HIM; AND THE LOSS HE SUFFERED. 


i 
| 


We were no 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Charles Vinci, on the occasion to which I 
have just alluded, my dear children, showed him- 
self a kind and excellent friend, though once he 
had been the torment My forbear- 
ance from revenge on the young man who had 
'wounded me, still further increased Charles’ love 
for me—for he was naturally a true-hearted boy ; 
and I also beeame very popular with the stu- 
dents. It is true they often laughed at my some- 
what uncouth movements, and the guttural ma- 
ture of my pronunciation, but as I had now ac- 
quired perfectly most of the ancient and modern 
languages, and often rendered assistance to my 
companions, when they would have suffered pain 
without it, I was not much disturbed or teased. 
It was wrong, I know, to give this assistance, but 


of my life. 


my natural amiability led me to aid my less stu- 
dious young friends. 

“T spent thus two years at this institution, and 
determined to stay another year and take the 
degree of Master of Arts. | accordingly cou- 
tinued my studies, and by the end of the third 
year, considered myself sufficiently prepared to 
|undergo an examination. 
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“A great crowd on the appointed day assem- | isbamas menagerie-keeper from my native, un- 
bled, and I was glad to see, Miss Helen,” con- | aspiring life, I have sought to enter human soci- 
tinued Mr. Bear gallantly, “a large number of ety, and make of myself something more than 
that sex from whom all our—hum !—all human what nature intended me for—an honorable, 
happiness proceeds. There they were—thefair- | peaceful and respectable bear! This hope has 
est of the fair,—one mass of colors and outlines, | been defeated by the rancor of the young man 
the most beautiful imaginable; and I prepared | who, to-day, has exposed my humble origin—a 
to acquit myself to the best of my ability. | rancor so great that although he has once wounded 

‘] went through the examination with great me severely, be could not rest content until I was 
eclat, and was about to receive the degree of A.| sent ignominiously back to that low station from 
M., when the young gentleman who bad wound-| whence I thought it no impropriety to attempt 
ed me on that unhappy night, stept forward and | to rise. 

‘protested against an animal such as myself be-| ‘Nevertheless, he is right most respectable and 
ing decorated with the highest degree in the gift | friendly Professor, and his end will be accom- 
of the —— University.’ At this speech all) plished without harm to himself, since I will not 
eyes were turned upon me, and my head sunk revenge the wrong he has done me. It would 
down upon my breast. I felt, my dear children, not do for this august Institution to pronounce 
that false shame which the most worthy are|an unfortunate bear Master of Arts of the 
sometimes not exempt from. You have heard) University. I do not ask it now, I do not even 
that the most excellent characters often feel desire it. Farewell.” 
ashamed of their humble origin, forgetting that | * And, with a heavy heart, Lleft the hall. But, 
‘honor and shame from no condition rise,’ and alas! my dear children, this mere disappoint- 
that you have only to act honestly to have the ment was nothing to the heart-rending grief 
whole world on your side :—and like those cele-| which affected me next day. Charles Vinci, 
brated men, I felt contempt for my lowly origin, | burning with rage, challenged the young man 
among that unenlightened species—the Bears. who had exposed me, and both fell mortally 
To the great joy of my enemy, therefore, my wounded. He was dead !—my dear, my noble- 
spirit seemed broken. hearted Charles: dead! I should never see him 

«+An animal, sir!’ said the Professor frowning. more! He died as he lived, my noble, my only 

«+ Yes, sir—I assert that Mr. Ursulinus is nei- friend! I shall never recover his loss !"’ 
ther more nor less than a bear !” | Here two large tears rolled down the cheeks 

“ At this, a great uproar arose, and a din of of Mr. Bear. 
voices echoed through the hall. All eyes were | a 
turned on my face, or on the pale countenance CHAPTER IX. 
of my oppovent, who trembled with hatred and | 
excitement. he BEAR COMMENCES THE PRACTICE OF Law in KeEn- 

“*Mr. Uraulinus,’ said the Professor, ‘I re- NAQUHAIR, AND RUNS AGAINST Mr. Leonipas Diney 

: . | For Coneress. 
quest you at once to repel this calumny which 


has been so—’ | “After the loss of my dear and excellent 
«Tt is useless, sir,’ 1 interrupted, raising my | Charles,” continued Mr. Bear, sighing deeply 
unhappy and aching head, which seemed at that while he wiped away his tears with a blue silk 
moment as though it would split, ‘it is useless to | pocket-handkerehief, * I was almost alone in the 
make the attempt. I cannot, unfortunate indi-| world. Charles was dead—my stay, my conso- 
vidual that 1 am! repel it, for it is no calumny. lation, the friend of my unhappy heart :—dead ! 
The bumble individual who now addresses you | that is to say, | was neverto see him more, never 
is—a bear! The boots whose elegance he has so| to press bis hand again, never to rejoice at the 
often been complimented on, with many inqui- exhibition of his rare and wonderful genius! 
ries as to the maker of so ‘fine a fit,’ are not Henceforth I knew I was alone, and ambition 
human-boots, but the natural covering of the feet, only could fill the void his death had left in my 
of the unhappy and persecuted race of bears ! | heart. 
the gloves which many thought him eccentric in| “I went far, studied much ;—and finally com- 
never removing are the usual and habitual ap-| menced the practice of the law in the charming 
pendages, I should rather say integuments om penne of Keonaquhair. You know all about 
the ursine paw !—the ears with which he often Kennaquhair, my dear children—that fine old 
brushed away the flies which settled on his Greek | town whose streets are so straight or ervoked ; 
Lexicon, or his Horatius, are not deformities as| whose houses are so fair or lead-colored; from 
many imagine, but real well formed bearish au-| whenee you look up to see the mountains, and 
riculars, most excellent and respected Professor! | whose beautiful stream flows from the uplands 
“«* Born in the woods and early snatched by an to the more level country below. I regret that 
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I cannot dwell upon this portion of my life and 
tell you of the many interesting causes which 
were committed to the edre of your bumble ser- 
vant “Johannes Bruinus, Counsellor at Law, 
practisisg in the Superior and Inferior Courts 
of the Kennaquhair district.” (You see I had 
been compelled to change my name.) These 
details would only weary you, and but one case 
is closely connected with my life at this period. 
A spectator in one of the exhibitions of a travel- 
ling menagerie, had in a fit of rage at the close 
resemblance which one of the bears bore to him- 
self, struck the poor animal so violently as nearly 
to destroy his reason. The effect on his brain, 





‘The election came on, and though I had not 
attacked my adversary and had used no unwor- 
thy means, I was elected, and represented the 
Kenaaquhair district. How I represented it, hon- 
orable ex-member Jollyson, you know ; as the 
* National Intelligencer” has reported in full the 
“Remarks of Mr. Bruinus on the Encroach- 
ments of the Russian Bear.” 
Here Mr. Bear raised his head with dignity. 





CHAPTER X. 
MR. BEAR FINISHES HIS HISTORY, AND WHAT ENSUED. 


“TI now draw near the end of my life, up to 





too, was such that he was thrown into low spirits, 


his master, fearing he would die, brought an ac- 
tion for “damages.” Damages, my dear chil- 
dren, means a sum of money paid to a person 
for any loss sustained at the hands of another ; 
as when a young lady claims damages from a 


; 
/over the other. 


this time most friendly Jollyson,” continued Mr. 
and at last beeame so sad and melancholy that | 


Bear, stroking his beard and crossing one leg 
“ After serving my time in Con- 


gress, 1 set out on my travels, and spent three 


_years in Europe, perfecting my education and 
\forming acquaintances. I did not neglect my 


own species and now correspond regularly (in 


gentleman who has promised to marry her, and | the Bear language of course) with those publie- 


then failed. In such a case she should have the 
exact sum the gentleman would sell for, were he 


put up to the highest bidder.—But then legal. 


matters cannot interest you. 

The menagerie-keeper came to me to defend 
his cause, and what was my surprise to find in 
him my old Keeper. I felt an emotion of dis- 
quiet at frst, but finding he had not recognized 
me, I accepted his case ; and the next day came 
on the trial. My opponent was the celebrated 
Leonidas Dingy, Esq., and we had a violent con- 
test. Nevertheless, so great was my excitement 


. | 
and eloquence in defence of one of my own spe- 


cies, and so deep my indignation at the cruel 
treatment the unoffending animal had received, 
that my speech carried all before it, and a round 
of applause followed my winding up. I would 
accept nothing from my old Master who gained 
his cause,—but I was also much the gainer by the 
case, aud so great was my reputation after the 
effort, that ere long 1 was nominated for Con- 
gress; and had the honor to be opposed to Mr. 
Leonidas Dingy. That gentleman attacked me 
personally on mavy occasions, having nothing to 
say to my “ political course” heretofore, and | 
am sorry to say was guilty of many unworthy 
manoeuvres to defeat me and secure his own elec- 
tion. He characterized me as “ an upstart,” “a 
Dutchman,” (when, as you know my dear chil- 
dren, | was neither Dutch nor a man,) and stated 
that my election would seal the fate of the dis- 
triet; whose honor, dignity and happiness could 


indeed only be secured, he said, by the choice of 


asound, unterrified, no-humbug man, who “knew 
their rights, and knowing, dared maintain ;’—by 
which my dear children, many thought that he 
referred to himself. 


Vor. XVIII—5 


spirited and republican bears of Italy, “ Iron- 
Muzzle” and “Ronzi;” the Hungarian bears 
“Dinsky,” “ Koth,” and “ Reckzil;” and the 
English bears, *Bruin,” “Rough Coat” and 
others. ‘They are all more or less American, 
and republican in their ideas, | am happy to say, 
and though “ Rough Coat” once supported Sir 
Robert Peel, I have reason to think he is now of 
the Opposition. 

* All this time, my dear children, I had never 
really felt the tender sentiment, which raises man 
so much above his lowly humble sphere—ahem ! 
[ mean the passion of love. I was soon, how- 
ever to experience that feeling, and in travelling 
to the metropolis of our State, last fall, I was 
taken captive by a young lady’s mental and per- 
sonal worth, so completely, that since then I 
have been wandering about in a state of utter 
and overwhelming stupor. We met on the banks 
of the James and often elsewhere, and on one 
occasion [ threw myself in the way of a horse 
which was running away with—” 

«“ Why, that’s cousin Helen!” said sister Fanny, 
clapping her hands, “ I saw her, | was with her!” 

Cousin Helen was blushing very deeply, as 
indeed she had been during the concluding por- 
tion of Mr. Bear’s history, throughout. 

“Yes, yes!”” said Mr. Bear, clasping his hands 
and sobbing while his kuees trembled, and his 





eyes filled with tears, “‘ yes it was that charming 
young lady herself, and I here reiterate the as- 
sertion of my love!—the love of an unfortunate 
bear!” 

Cousin Helen blushed and smiled, and finally, 
said laughing, “that she would not marry—a 


99 


never—never—never. 


bear! No! 
At these words, the children fixed their eyes 
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on her countenance and running to her cried, 
‘No! no! cousin Helen—please don’t marry 
Mr. Bear!” 

“Take me then, cousin Helen,” said a clear, 
pleasant, laughing voice behind them, and ‘turn- 
ing rouad, the children saw uncle John, with his 
youthful face and bright eyes, looking at them. 

‘Why, where’s Mr. Bear ?” they cried. 

* Good Mr. Bear!” 

*“ Poor, Mr. Bear!” 

* Kind-hearted, dear Mr. Bear!” 

** Sorrowful, sad Mr. Bear!” 

“ Pitiful, good-looking Mr. Bear.” 

Uncle John laid his hand on his heart, and 
bowed low. 

“And you, cousin Helen?” said he. 

“Oh, hopeful, sensible Mr. Bear!” cried cou- 
sin Helen, laughing :—and unele John catching 
her in his arms, waltzed her round the room,— 
while a large Christmas Box was dragged from 
under the table, (the covering of which was low- 
ered-again quickly )—and sister Fanny ran to the 
piano, and struck up a waltz, from which she 
diverged into * A Bear he would a wooing go” — 
and the children clapped their hands—and the 
snow and wind without, looking in on the blaz- 
ing fire, said as plainly as snow and wind could 
say “A merry Christmas to you, my dear little 
children and a happy New Year!” 

K , Va., Dec. 1851. 


Fe 


SONG. 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 
1. 


The days are gone, the days are gone, 
When my young heart went Maying } 
I sit alone to sigh and moan 
O’er my life’s spring decaying; 
A weary time from chime to chime, 
A weary time is mine, love, 
While with the gay in mirth and play, 
A blissful lot is thine, love. 


2. 


A mocking gleam, an idle dream, 
As brief as suimmer lightning, 
Thy love for me, in radianey 
A fleeting moment brightening, 
To sink in gloom, and ne'er resume 
The light it once has given 
To this sad breast it lull’d to rest 
With melodiés from heaven, 
3. 

I look afar, but no bright star 
Il}umes the unknown distance, 
With promise bright of coming light 

To cheer my lone existence ; 

The darksome day without a ray 
Of hope to cheer, is mine, love ; 
The sunny beam, the happy dream, 

The life of bliss is thine, love. 


THE REVENGE, 


A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF ALOYS SCBREIBER. 


I. F 


In the old feudal times of Germany, Conrad— 
familiarly called Curd—of Dachau, was spending 
the autumn at a monastery, the abbot of which 
was his uncle. His father and his two elder bro- 
thers had perished in a military expedition, led by 
the emperor, and he was the only remnant of the 
family. His uncle, theabbot, therefore pressed him 
frequently to seek for bimself a wife among the 
daughters of Speiergau, or district of Spire, in 
which his castle stood; an enterprise by no 
means difficult, for besides the nobility of his 
birth and the extent of his possessions, he was 
commendable as a wooer by the agreeableness 
of his person and manners, and, since the death 
of his father and brothers, by that sober serious- 
ness of countenance which makes a young man 
|generally more acceptable to the fair sex. 
| The heart of the baron appeared to be in no 
| wise insensible to the beauty and grace of wo- 
man; but whenever his eye rested on some at- 
tractive person of the amiable sex, and the star 
of his love seemed to be rising propitiously, then 
a sad foreboding would start up in bis soul, as if 
some demon had interposed to obstruct the ac- 
complishment of his newly awakened hope that 
he had fouud a suitable partner for life. 

The monastery in which he had spent some 
weeks, was beautifully situated in a meadow- 
dale, on the one side of which was a line of hills 
clothed with vineyards, aud on the other side a 
range of heights overgrown with oaks and hedge- 
rows of beech. Curd was accustomed to wan- 
der about the vicinity, lost iu dreams of the fa- 
ture. One day he followed a path through a 
forest which he had never penetrated before. He 
had walked on for the space of an hour, and now 
thought of returning, when he heard the murmur 
of a brook in the woods. He was attracted by 
the sound and followed the brook into a val- 
ley, where he found a forest-stream of consider- 
able breadth, which, at this place, made a large 
horse-shoe curve amoung the gently sloping hills. 
At some distance on the opposite side stood a 
small, handsome, newly-built castle. He was 
contemplating this pleasant sight when his at- 
tention was attracted by the appearance of a 
young woman, who emerged from the thicket of 
bushes that surrounded the clear space about the 
house. She came to the river bank, stepped 
into a smal! boat that lay there, unfastened it, 
and laid hold on the oar, which seemed to be 
rather heavy for her feeble hands, so that she 
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had some difficulty in pushing the boat from the i he might still hold her in view with all his power 
shore and getting it under way. She turned Up of vision: but by the aid of the current, she soon 
the stream and gradually neared the right bank, | ‘reached the landing-place, sprang out of the 


on which e baron stood. The guidance of the | boat and disappeared in the thicket on the other 
boat | her so busy that she had not time to side. 
look ; she therefore did not see Curd. But} First love is often like a fire kindled by light- 


when the maid came near him he hid himself be-_ jning. It was so with the young baron; his 
hind a thornbush, that he might not frighten her | breast was suddenly inflamed as by a flash from 
and turn her out of her course. The beautiful heaven. Long did he continue to stand by the 
young girl, blooming like a fresh-blown rose, was forest stream, looking one while at the boat and 
now but a few steps from him. As he looked, | another while at the castle on the height beyond. 
heaven and earth faded from his view, so com- |The sun had sunk behind the mountains, before 
pletely was he fascinated by this lovely appari-| he remembered that he could not stay there, and 
tion. So gentle, so graceful a specimen of youngronee his slow lagging steps towards the mo- 
maidenhood had never before met his eyes; and | mastery. He looked around on all sides as he 
in her look was an expression of cheerfulness and | went for some person who might give him infor- 
peace, which, as it seemed, no storm of misfor-| mation about this white castle in the woods, 





tune could ever disturb. 

A few yards from the knight the stream had 
hollowed out a small sandy bay. 
maiden turned her boat that she might rest a 
little from her labor. Leaning on her oar, she 
now stood like a heavenly vision, and looked 
upon the objects around her. Then she sang 
the following song in a manner both sweet and 
artless ; 


A boy sits by the smooth green sea 
In joyful mood: 

He sees the sheep beneath the flood, 
That pasture on the mountain lea. 


The boy a little rose breaks off 
In sportive glee ; 

He casts it on the smooth green sea, 
And drives it from him with his staff. 


Then looks from out the water there 
A little monster maid, 

Fair as the snow, her head arrayed 
With wreaths of coral in her hair. 


“ This white rose givest thou me,” said she, 
“ My pretty boy ! 

Come down with me and share my joy, 
The earth blooms also ‘neath the sea. 


“ Thou wilt escape much bitter woe 
Down in the deep, 

Where thou wilt ever peaceful sleep.” 
—The boy cannot refuse to go. 


He to the sea-maid plunges in; 
Yet from the deep, 

Sees on the mountain tops the sheep,— 
Sees on the shore the meadows green. 


The notes of the song swept awzy with the 
breeze through the leaves of the oaks; but in 
the soul of the young knight they still resounded 
whilst the little boat glided down the stream 
again, and the lovely form of the songstress 
threatened to vanish, ‘like a dream when one 
awaketh.” 

He stepped out from his covert to the shore, that 





home. 
Into this the | 
said one, “is the White Castle: 


where doubtless this fair young stranger was at 
When he arrived at the monastery, he 
made inquiry of some of the servants. * That,” 
it is so called 
because it is painted white: and in the castle 
lives the dumb lady. She lost the use of speech 
from fright at the sudden death of her lord.” 
This is all that the servant knew of the matter, 
and the baron avoided touching on the point 
about which he most particularly desired to be 
informed, 


II. 


Early on the following morning, Conrad was 
already on the bank of the forest stream, look- 
ing over intently upon the White Castle. Peo- 
ple went in, and people went out; but the sweet 
vision of yesterday did not bless his eyes. Hour 
after hour did the knight linger and look in vain, 
sadly disappointed, but hoping still; but when it 
was midday and the star of his hopes had not 
risen yet, he despaired and returned disconso- 
lately to the monastery. But there he could not 
rest. In the afternoon he found himself again 
on the same spot. This time fortune changed 
her frown into a smile, for the young lady came 
as on yesterday, launched the boat and steered 
up stream to the place where the knight stood. 
He hid himself behind a cluster of bushes, but 
he opened a passage for his eyes through the 
branches and watched every movement of the 
beloved object. The maid again turned the boat 
into the little bay. and after looking timidly 
around, she stepped ovt upon the land. Just 
then came a gipsy woman out of the forest, 
leading a pretty girl about six years old by the 
hand, and carrying a smaller one on her back. 
The young girl could not help being afraid; but 





still she plucked up courage, when she observed 
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that it was only a mother with her children, who 
seemed to be objects of charity. 

“ Pretty young lady,” said the gipsy, “if you 
will allow me to sit in your boat and cross the 
river with you, I will tell you your fortune. Let 
me see your hand.” 

The nymph was somewhat embarrassed by 
this singular request for a sight of her hand; but 
whilst she hesitated to offer it, she permitted it 
to be taken by the gipsy, who merely glanced at 
the palm, and then said with a smile, “The marks 
are good ; first thorns, then roses; one star rises, 
another sets; but they will finally meet again. 
Doubt not, fair maid, this isa lucky day for you: 
perhaps he will meet you this very day.” 

‘“Who?” asked the girl, with some curiosity. 

**Oh I cannot say who he is,” answered the 
gipsy. * but I can tell you to a certainty that he 
is no longer in his cradle, and that he already 
wears a sword.” 

The young girl blushed. In her modest con- 
fusion she took a piece of money out of her purse 
and put it into the gipsy’s hand. 

“God bless you,” said the old woman, “I owe 
you the ferriage, yet you pay me a fee besides.” 

Now the young girl looked at her boat. “ My 
good woman,” said she, after a little silent re- 
flection, “I would gladly ferry you over, but the 
boat will be too heavy for me to manage, as | 
am not skilful with the oar.” 

The gipsy thought that no serious aecident 
could happen, as the water was not deep. 

** At the worst,” said she, * I can wade over.” 

‘No, no,” said the girl, *“ there are deep places 
on the other side where you cannot wade.” 

Now the knight could hold back no longer. 
He came out from behind the bushes, saluted the 
young girl in a friendly manner, but with a beat- 
ing heart, and said: 

‘Noble young lady, permit me to take the oar, 
I have some knowledge of the art of rowing; 
there is little difficulty in it; with my stout arm 
I can easily manage the boat.” 

The sudden appearance of the young knight 
threw the young girl into confusion. She spoke 
some unintelligible words in a scarcely audible 
voice and cast her eyes upon the ground. 

“You may trust me, fair lady,” resumed the 
knight, “Iam of the family of Dachau, and the 
abbot of the neighboring monastery is my uncle.” 

During this short dialogue the gipsy took a 
good look at the knight, and then drew some 
mysterious figures in the sand. 

“Children,” she exclaimed with a solemn 
voice, ‘you must not think meanly of the like 
of me, because we have no home, since our peo- 
ple had to leave the graves of their ancestors. 
They penetrated into the secrets of the spirit 
world; therefore their children wander without 














a home, and must continue to wander until their 
race becomes extinct. But take my word for it, 
this is a propitious day for both of you.” 

“To me it certainly is,” cried Curd in the over- 
flowing of his heart, while his eyes met those of 
the beautiful maid, who blushed scarlet, and 


stood there hanging down her head like a rose 
| that has been bent by a shower of rain. 


‘If you will be so good, baron Dachau,” said 
she, and cast a look upon the boat. Conrad of- 
fered her his hand to assist her in getting into the 
boat; but she sprang in quickly by herself; the 
gipsy followed, and Conrad soon brought the 
craft to the other side. The young lady thanked 
him very kindly. 

“Grant me only one request,” said Conrad ; 
‘since I have your picture in my mind, I would 
fain know what name to write under it.” 

*T am called Irmengard,” said she with down- 
cast eyes; then bowing to him politely, she 
walked slowly up the hill. Conrad looked after 
her until she entered the castle. Now he re- 
flected that he could not ferry himself over the 
river again without leaving the boat on the other 
side. He was just going to wade over, although 
the water was rather inconveniently deep, when 
a servant map came running from the castle, 
almost out of breath. Thoughtful Irmengard 
had sent him in haste to set the stranger knight 
over the river. This attention on her part was 
very grateful to the feelings of Conrad, and his 
loving heart construed it to his advantage. 

Some dark rainy days followed and constrained 
the knight to stay in the abbey, though sorely 
against his inclination. He wished himself wing- 
ed like his thoughts, which flew over forest and 
river to the White Castle, where dwelt the fair 
maid whose image excited continual longings in 
his heart. Late in the evening of the third day, 
the sky began to brighten with the promise of 
fair weather. “The weather changes at the 
right time,” said the abbot at supper. 

‘“What mean you by that, dear uncle,” said 
Conrad. 

‘To-morrow we celebrate in the church the 
anniversary day of the deceased Wolf Von 
Thurm, and his widow of the White Castle is 
wont to come over and attend the mass for the 
repose of his soul,” replied the abbot. 

‘To Conrad this was a joyful announcement 
on two accounts. He might hope to see the 
beautiful Irmeogard on this occasion, and be- 
sides, it afforded him a good opportunity to make 
some inquiries. 

* That must bethe dumb lady,” said he, * who 
lost her speech from fright at her husband’s 
death.” 

** What, have you also heard that story ?” said 
the abbot. “No, she did not lose the power of 
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speech, but at the death of her lord, she made a 
vow never more to utter a word.” 

* And why?” asked Conrad. 

“Because,” continued the abbot, “her hus- | 
band, the deceased knight Von Thurm, being | 
somewhat given to drink, she used to grieve him 
with her reproachful speeches; and she did so 
on the very day of his death. With this excep- 
tion she was a very prudent and honorable lady.” 

‘Has she children?”’ asked Conrad, with a 
face glowing like a coal of fire. 

“‘No, the marriage was unfruitful, and hence 
arose alienation in the’ family. Between man | 
and wife there is no stronger bond of union than 
children.” 

This answer did not determine the point at 
which Conrad was aiming, for it did not inform 
him of Irmengard’s parentage and relations. 
He could only conjecture that she must be a niece | 
of the lady Von Thurm, since she resided at the | 
castle. 

The next morning he waited impatiently for 
day to break and the hour of divine service to | 
arrive. When about nine o’clock the bell sounded | 
the first signal for the dead-mass. he stepped to 





grave, caught the sinking girl in his arms, and 
carried her out of the vault into the church, 
where she soon opened her eyes again. She 
looked with wonder at the knight, considered a 
little what the matter might be, and then eame 
fully to her recollection of what had occurred. 

‘‘Where is my aunt?” she asked. * Alas,” 
said she again, “the horrible death-scent in the 
vault, and the sad remembrances of the occa- 
sion, have had a worse effect on her than on 
me.” 

“The lady of Thurm is in good hands,” an- 
swered the knight. ‘Father Bruno and the 
brethren have certainly brought her to herself. 
Permit me. lady Irmengard, to take you now 
into the open air, in which you will sooner re- 
cover than you can here.” 

Irmengard went, supported by the young man’s 
arm, into the beautiful court-yard, where two 
fountains of fresh mountain water gushed forth. 
Irmengard went to one of these and washed her 
face and temples, which refreshed her in some 
degree. Still she looked pale and languid; but 
the knight thought her only the more charming 
on this account. His look was that of a modest 





a window that overlooked the road leading from. 


the White Castle. When presently the bell| 


tolled a second time, he saw a procession coming | 


up the valley: two ladies in deep mourning led | 


the way, and a number of servants followed, 


them. ‘They dismounted in the court-yard of! 


the cloister and repaired immediately to the 
church. The knight of Dachau recognized im- 
mediately the beautiful Irmengard, on whose 
shoulder the noble lady leaned as they came in. 
He also hastened into the church and took a 
seat from which he could conveniently see Ir- 
mengard, without being observed by her. After 
high-mass was over, and the requiem was sung, 
the abbot came down and had the vault opened 
in which the body lay. The mourning lady and 
Irmengard rose from the stools on which they 
kneeled at prayer and descended into the vault. | 
Before them went an old monk-priest clothed in 
a surplice and stole, with some other monks who 
carried lighted candles, a censer and holy water. 
An anxious foreboing prompted the young knight 
to follow the lady. He stopped however on 
the lowest step in descending to the vault, whilst 
the rest proceeded to the recess hewn out of a 
rock at the farther end of the vault, where the 
knight’s dead body was deposited. The monk 
sprinkled holy water, burnt incense, and repeat- 
ed the form of prayer for the eternal peace of 
the dead. Just then the mourning lady fell with 


a cry and swooned away ; Irmengard staggered, | 


as pale as a corpse, upon her, and seemed scarce- 
ly able to sustain herself any longer. Conrad, 


sympathizing lover. When the young lady ob- 
served this, her heart was penetrated and a 
lovely red diffused itself over her cheeks. Con- 
rad took her hand and pressed it to his lips. 
She drew it softly back. Now the abbot came 
and had the lady of Thurm carried to a guest- 
chamber, where she gave a sign that she desired 
the presence of Irmengard. The young lady 


| was still so weak, and so agitated with her feel- 


ings, that in going up stairs she had to hold by 
Conrad’s arm. 


Ill. 


The abbot observed what an impression the 
young lady had made upon his nephew ; and 
when after some hours the two ladies had set 
off on their return, he thus addressed him :— 

« Conrad, tell me candidly, what do you think 
of the young lady ?” 

Conrad was a good deal agitated by this ques- 
tion, but as he was not accustomed to practice 
evasion, he answered candidly, as he was re- 
quested to do. 

“My worthy uncle, if I could have my wish, 
that young lady should be my wife.” 

“And I,” said the abbot, would cheerfully 
give my blessing thereto; but there is a heavy 
stone to be put out of the way before you can 
have your wish.” 

This suggestion made Conrad very uneasy, 
and he looked inquiringly for an explanation. 

The case is this,” said the abbot, * you are 


~ 





Without a moment’s hesitation, sprang to the 





notacquainted with the facts, because you were 
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quite young when your father died; and as I 
had brought you up, and you afterwards went 
to the court of your liege lord, the baron Von 
Sponheim, you know little of what occurred in 
your father’s house during his life-time. Your 
father and old Fust of Hoheneck were long at 
enmity, and for some years made war upon each 
other. The strife was at last brought to a close; 
but their reconciliation was not a hearty one, for 
nothing is more frail than a patched-up friend- 
ship between old enemies. Once. while they 
were sitting at wine, the old grudge broke out 
afresh ; they quarreled, and your father deeply 
wounded his adversary with sharp words. The 
consequence was a challenge to fight a duel, 
which was to take place in eight days. But on 
the sixth day your father died from a sudden 
attack of illness, and Hoheneck cannot forgive 
him even in his grave, for having left the world 
without giving him satisfaction. Now I fear 
that his hatred may transfer itself from the father 
to the son.” 

“But perhaps he may be softened,” said Con- 
rad, “if I sue for the hand of his daughter.” 

The abbot shook his head. ‘ Ah,’ said he, 
‘‘T know there are some men whose hatred is a 
burden to them, and they are glad to cast it off: | 
but then there are other men who cannot cease | 
from hating, for the reason that they are incapa- 
ble of loving.” 

The knight did not fully comprehend these 
words; but as the abbot did not take away all 
hope and promised him his aid, he did not consi- 
der this to be an insurmountable difficulty. The 
main point, he thought, was Irmengard’s affec- 
tion; could he be assured of this, the removal 
of hindrances from other quarters would in his 
estimation be mere child’s play. 

Full of the desire and hope which love inspi- 
red, he hastened the same afternoon to the bank 
of the forest-stream. He had not been there 
long before he saw the beautiful Irmengard com- 
ing down the hill from the castle. When she 
drew near to the bank she stopped and cast her 
eyes first over the river and then upon the boat, 
and seemed to hesitate whether or not she should 
take her usual pleasure excursion upon the wa- 
ter. She could not see the knight, hidden as he 
was behind the bushes; but she seemed to have 
an instinctive suspicion that he was not far off. 
After a while, however, she stepped into the boat 
and rowed a little way up and down without 
going far from the shore. Conrad stood anxiously 
waiting for her to cross the river as usual. But 
she soon landed again, and stepping up the bank 
she cast searching looks around,—but whether 
from the fear or from the hope of discovering 
some one’s approach, is a point which could not 


thing might be inferred from the fact that she did 
not this time, when she moved away from the 
bank, take the direct path up the hill towards 
the castle,—which path, by the by, led through a 
thicket of bushes, but turning to the left, she 
ascended the hill by a circuitous route over ground 
that was bare of trees and shrubs and therefore 
allowed her to look around as she slowly walked 
away. 

Now the knight stepped out from his hiding 
place ina sad and discontented mood. Ah! had 
she but seen me, sighed heto himself. The next 
moment the lovely girl paused, and turned her 
face, half shaded by her locks of blond hair, to- 
wards the river. Hersearching glance no doubt 
revealed the presence of Conrad; for instead of 
resuming her walk, she turned about.and betook 
herself to gathering some of the wild flowers that 
grew around her; and as if allured by these late 
children of the autumn, she gradually drew to- 
wards the river again. The knight saluted her 
across the water by a motion of his hand. For 
a moment or two she seemed not to have obser- 
ved him, but then she returned the salutation and 
moved slowly up the hill towards the castle. 

So matters went on for some days. The lov- 
ers saw one another from the opposite banks; 
but Irmengard no more navigated the forest 
stream, and Conrad came at last to think that a 
small river betwixt him and Irmengard was al- 
most equivalentto an ocean. Hope had already 
lent her wings to his love, and therefore his spirit 
rose. and he resolved to surprise the young lady 
upon the other side. Ata quarter of an hour’s 
distance up stream was a mill belonging to the 
abbey. The miller had a boat in which Conrad 
crossed the river several afternoons in succession. 
He had already seen the young lady with no 
river to separate them; but the nigher he ap- 
proached her, the more dilatory were his steps. 
She ebserved him, and felt a shrinking timidity. 
She wished to retire, but could not leave the spot. 
The knight approached her respectfully; buat 
when he saw how confused she was, he was 
seized with a feeling of pain. ‘Gentle lady,” 
said he, in a penitential tone of voice, “ give me 
only the assurance that you are not offended at 
my boldness, and I will immediately withdraw.” 
‘‘ How can I be offended ?”’ answered she, with 
downcast eyes. 

Conrad eagerly took her hand, and with his 
habitual seriousness exclaimed,—* Irmengard, 
there is no truer heart than the one which beats 
in my breast for you.” 

With these words he pressed her hand to his 
breast; then turning away, he slowly retraced 
his steps. 





be determined from her behaviour,—unless some- 
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IV. 


Between the convent of St. Martin and its 
advowee, (or the lord of the mauor to which the 
abbey was attached,) there arose a violent feud. 
The knight of Dachau did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to draw his sword in favor of the house of | 
God, whose chief officer was his uncle. He) 
called out his vassals, armed his servants. and 
had in a short time a considerable force ready | 
for action. But he could not possibly leave the} 
neighborhood, where all the good fortune of his 
life was blooming, without seeing her to whom 
his heart clove with an inexpressible attachment. 
He took the way towards the mill, with the view 
of crossing the river at that place. In the for- 
est the path was already covered with the sere 
leaves that had fallen from the oaks and the beech 
trees. Here and there a solitary bird was sing- 
ing a melancholy adieu to the joys of the year. 
A deep sadness overcame the knight. Almost 
incapable of thought, and busied only with his 
sorrow and his love, he reached the farther bank 
of the river; but seeing no person where he so 
anxiously desired to see one, he loitered heedlessly 
and abstractedly along the way that led towards 
the castle. A short distance from the castle 
stood by an old lime tree an image of the Virgin 
Mary. Irmengard was standing before the image 
with her hands piously folded as he neared the 
spot. She noticed him first because the fallen 
leaves rustled under his tread, and he was look- 
ing fixedly before him. This time she appeared 
not to be confused at the sight of him, and was 
the first to speak. 

*So deep in thought, my lord of Dachau ?” 
said she with a sad smile, for she had already 
heard the news of his intended expedition. 

“Noble lady,” answered Conrad, “ hereafter 
think of me also when you pay your devotions 








“‘T hope that you will return again,” said she, 
and suffered the knight to retain her hand, whilst 
he kissed it and shed his tears upon it. 

“Irmengard,” he cried, with deep emotion— 
‘‘Irmengard, this hand” — 

‘Shall be kept for you,” said she, under a 
sudden impulse and with a firm tone of voice, 
and retreated towards the castle with hasty steps. 

The knight returned to the monastery with the 
happiness of accepted love in his heart. Full of 
exhilarating anticipations himself, his animation 
was communicated to his comrades. They 
marched with cheerfulness and fought valiantly 
under their young leader. Two bloody battles 
broke the strength of the enemy and decided the 
contest. The lord of the manor was completely 
vanquished and some of his people were taken 
prisoners, whilst the remainder were scattered in 
wild disorder, and he himself, with a mere hand- 
ful of followers. was driven for refuge within the 
strong walls of his castle. But alas! the knight 
of Dachau, pursuing the fugitives too closely and 
too far ahead of his men, was surrounded and 
forced to enter with them into the impregnable 
castle of Felsenburg, where he was confined a 
close prisoner in one of the lofty towers. 


Vv. 


A gloomy winter of storm and snow-showers 
now passed tediously away. Irmengard secretly 
mourned the sad misfortune of her captive lover. 
The knight on his part complained and fretted 
every day about his adverse fate, which deprived 
him of more than his liberty in separating him 
from her who was now dearer to his heart than 
allthe world besides. His uncle, the abbotof St. 
Martin’s cloister, used every means iu his power 
to obtain his release. But the lord of the manor 





here; for I am going to meet many dangers and | 


Iam come to bid you adieu.” 

Irmengard turned pale. “ Is it certain then ?” 
she asked, with a trembling voice. 

“It is certain,” said he: “*we march to-mor- 
row.” 


made all sorts of difficulties; until at length the 
Baron Von Sponheim succeeded in mediating a 


‘reconciliation between the parties. 


It was in the last days of April that Conrad 
left his prison and hastened back to the monas- 
tery. Already soft vernal breezes blew; the clear 


“Then will I pray for you every day, at this | soft green of the beech tree leaves looked out 


hour, before this sacred image,””—whispered the 


from among the brown trunks and dusky foliage 


maiden, and her beautiful head bent down before | uf the fir trees ; and here and there on sunny de- 


her breast, as the lily bends when the rain storm 
has broken its frail stem. 

** Now shall [ go in comfort.” cried Conrad— 
“for if I should even fall in battle, I shall not be 
quite forgotten. Is it not true, Irmengard, that 
you pray also for the dead ?” 


The young lady grew paler than before. She 


could no longer restrain her tears, and she held 
out her right hand to the knight, while with the 
left she dried her eyes. 


clivities the orchards shohe with the full beauty 
of their vernal bloom. An eager and impatient 
longing filled the breast of the young man. He 
could not fix his thoughts upon any particular 
object. When at last some well known faces and 
the towers of the abbey met his view, he began 
to feel himself at home again, and now the image 
‘of his beloved began to rise distinctly to bis fan- 
ley’s eye. The abbot received him as ason, and 
he felt the pleasure of being a free man among 
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his friends. But still he aaubd not rest contented | 


even for half a day in the abbey. The impulse) 
of his feelings soon drove him forth to the sweet 
banks of the forest river on his way to the White | 
Castle. He crossed the stream by the mill as) 
formerly, and wandered in great emotion down 
the valley towards the castle. A shriek startled 
him out of his dreamy abstractions. Irmengard 
stood before him. Involuntarily she stretched 
out her arms to meet him, but with a maidenly 
blush she suddenly dropped them again. 

“ Irmengard!” he exclaimed, and offering her) 
his right hand, he gently drew her to his bosom) 
with the other. Both were almost speechless’ 
with emotion; they looked one another in the 
eyes, and all the sorrowful past was banished 
from their memories. The evening shades 
gathered around them before they were aware, 
of it. Reluctantly they parted, but with the | 
promise of seeing each other again on the mor- 
row. 

Several weeks passed away with the loverslike 
a pleasant dream, and no thought of a change dis- 
turbed the joy of their souls. But their meetings 
did not escape the notice of prying eyes, and| 
rumors began to circulate privately through the. 
neighborhood. Among others the lord of St. 
Martin’s manor heard of the affair; and as, 
he hated the abbot and his nephew, so he gave) 
private notice to the Baron Fust of Hoheneck 
of what the people were whispering about his 
daughter and the Baron Dachau. In Hoheneck 
the old hatred still burnt as fiercely as ever. He’ 
hastened to the White Castle with dark thoughts. 
of vengeance in his heart. But on his arrival he 
gave no sign of his dark feelings and intentions. 
He said that he had come on a visit of a few 
days, desiring to see his beloved daughter once 
more. But in spite of his dissimulation, his bit-| 
ter grudge broke now and then through the hy-| 
pocritieal covering of friendliness, and Irmengard | 
began to feel uneasy. 

Among the attendants of the knight was an 
old servant, blunt, honest, and an enemy of all’ 
deceit. He warned the young lady of some 
evil design; for he had conceived a strong sus- 
picion from the inquiries which his master made | 
of the watchmen of the castle. Irmengard was 
filled with inexpressible anxiety. She must speak 
with the knight of Dachau ;—she must warn him. 
of his danger. With this view she sent the gar-| 
dener of the castle, on whose fidelity she could) 
rely, as messenger to the convent, and appointed | 
a meeting with Dachau at midnight, on the bank 
of the river where the boatlay. Tremblingly 
she awaited the messenger’s return, and as he 
brought the answer that Dachau would meet her. 
according to appointment, she could but feebly 
conceal the emotions that agitated her. 


| 


The night came—the clock struck eleven, and 
in the castle every thing seemed to be buried in 
profound sleep. Irmengard’s chamber joined a 
hall in which were sundry clothes-presses. In 
one of these was kept a suit of boy’s clothes 
which had been worn by a relation of the Lady 


Von Thurm, who died at fourteen years of age, and 


the suit fitted as if it had been made for Irmen- 
gard. That she might not be recognized on 


going out, she put on this suit of clothes and 
slipped out of the castle through the garden and 


went to the place of meeting. Dachau was al- 
ready there, waiting for her. and filled with vague 
and gloomy apprehensions. She imparted to 
him what she knew and what she feared. Con- 
rad fell into despair, when he heard of the hatred 
and the probable design of Irmengard’s father ; 
but Irmengard consoled him in some degree with 
words of encouragement and grounds of hope 
‘that all might yet be well. 

‘Up yonder,” said she, pointing to the skies, 
‘“‘are the fates of men ordained; if heaven has 
destined us for each other, no human power can 


long part us.” 


In such a strain she continued to address him 
on this trying occasion, until she again kindled in 
his breast some light of hope. But now they 
must separate for the present. The young lady 
promised that on the next day she would again 
send him a message through the gardener. He 
accompanied her to the outside of the thicket in 
which they had met, and there he stood looking 
after ber as she approached the garden wall. 
She had almost reached it, when he heard the 
whizzing of an arrow through the air, and Ir- 
mengard fell with a ery to the ground. Curd 
sprang up to her and found her lying insensible, 
with the blood gushing from her wound. 

“Oh, Irmengard! [rmengard!” he exclaimed, 
with the voice of despair, ** you are murdered !” 

“Who? Who?” cried a fearful voice, and a 


‘dark, tall form issued from the shadow of the 


neighboring trees and came to the fallen body. 

Curd recognized the Baron Hoheneck. ** What, 
is it you?” he exclaimed. ‘* Have you shed the 
blood of your own child ?” 

‘*Man!” muttered the old knight, “say not 
again this is my daughter.” 

‘But I do say that this is Irmengard of Ho- 
heneck,”” answered Conrad in a tone of bitter- 
ness. 

“Woe! woe! woe is me! I have murdered 
my own child,” cried Hoheneck, and rushed down 
the hill as if the avenger of blood were pursuing 
him. 

Conrad’s call for help soon brought the gar- 
dener and some other people to the spot from the 
castle. ‘Torches were brought, and the bystand- 
ers shuddered at the sight which now presented 
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itself to their eyes. 
on the ground, pale as a sheet and perfectly mo- 
tionless. The arrow had struck her right shoul- 
der, and the blood was still gushing forth. After 
a while she again opened her eyes and uttereda 
cry of pain. 

“God be praised, she lives!” exclaimed Curd, 
and kneeling down he took her cold hand in his. 

Now they prepared to carry her into the cas- 
tle. The young man never quit her side, until 
the chaplain of the castle, who also exercised 
the healing art, had drawn the arrow from the 
wound, and declared that no mortal injury had 
been done. Hardly yet, however, could Conrad 
be persuaded to return to the convent, though 


they could not well refuse to invite him to come. 


daily to the castle, that he might inquire after 
the young lady’s condition. 

No one thought of the Baron Hoheneck, until 
Irmengard, the next day, having recovered her 
vital powers, inquired for her father. She seem- 
ed to have no suspicion that the deadly arrow 
came from his hand, and her heart yearned for 
his forgiveness. Conrad came over at an early 
hour and inquired for Irmengard. The echap- 
lain gave him a favorable report of her condi- 
tion. Then the young knight suggested, that he 
might well consider her as murdered by his hand, 
and he might, in a paroxysm of despair, have 
committed some violence on himself. 

Servants were sent out immediately in search 
of him, and Curd devoted himself to the same 
object. But all their efforts to find the old knight 
were fruitless. They all returned, one after 
another, with the report that they could not find 
a trace of him. Now the conjecture was that 
he had either plunged into some river, or buried 
himself in a monastery. Before Irmengard, 
however, not a word was said of the matter. 
They quieted her mind by accounting for her fa- 
ther’s absence in a way that would not alarm her 
for his safety. Her wound soon began to heal, 
and in a few weeks she was able to walk about 
in herroom. Curd received the intelligence of 
her recovery with inexpressible delight. Never 
had he experienced a purer joy. Yet from this 
time he had not the heart to visit the castle; for 
he felt that the uncertainty which hung over the 
fate of Irmengard’s father, must interpose itself 
like some threatening ghost betweeu his wishes 
and his hopes. 

About this time there came to the abbey of St. 
Martin a monk from Lorraine, who was by his 
prior’s order making a journey to the Danube. 
He gave an account, among other things, of 


a strange sort of man who had lately sought| 


a refuge in their monastery; and although appa- 
rently of noble birth, had applied for the office 
of herdsman to the monastery. The abbot and 
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The young lady was lying | Conrad had their attention roused by this story. 


|They inquired about the personal appearance of 
this man, his age, and the time of his appear- 
ance in Lorraine. All that the travelling monk 
told them in answer to these inquiries, seemed 
to point outthe Baron Hoheneck; and Courad 
resolved immediately to undertake a journey to 
Lorraine. 


Vi. 


After a laborious journey of several days, Curd 
reached the neighborhood of the monastery, 
where he hoped to find Irmengard’s father. Al- 
ready he beheld the two towers of the elegant 
church rising behind a wood of oaks, and had a 
mind to turn into a footpath that led from the 
highway through the wood, when he observed at 
the entrance of an old chapel a meanly dressed 
man who appeared to be devoutly engaged in 
prayer. Curd instantly recognized in him the 
Baron Von Hoheneck. He quickly dismounted, 
gave his horse’s bridle reins to his servant, and 
waited until Fust, who would not be disturbed by 
the sound of his arrival, had ended his devotions. 
When after awhile he rose to his feet and reach- 
ed for his staff, which lay on the ground, Curd 
walked up to him. The old man started at the 
sight of him, as if he were an accusing spirit. 

“ Be not alarmed,” said Conrad, “1 bring you 
glad tidings: your daughter Irmengard lives, and 
has recovered from her wound.” 

At this annunciation a crushing burden seem- 
ed to be taken from the knight’s soul. He 
stood for a few moments without moving: then 
he fell upon his knees, and lifted his trembling 
hands towards heaven. Curd expected that now 
the old man would gladly return home with him: 
but Hoheneck adhered firmly to his purpose of 
spending the remainder of his days in solitude. 
“Why,” said he, “ why should I again take up 
a burden that I had not strength to bear? Hap- 
piness on earth I renounce as unattainable, and 
peace I shall find only here, where I have learned 
to direct all my hopes and wishes to the other 
side of the grave. Here, Knight of Dachau, take 
my seal-ring as a sure token that you have found 
me, and that I acknowledge you as my son-in- 
law. Be true and affectionate to my Irmengard, 
and my prayers will bring down blessings upon 
your union.” 

In vain did Conrad employ all his art of 
persuasion to change Hoheneck’s purpose : with 
this view he staid day after day in the monastery ; 
but all in vain; he had at last to return alone to 
the castle of Hoheneck. 

Irmengard was sorely grieved at the intel- 
ligence that she was never to see her father again. 
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‘Then I must mourn for him as for the dead,” 


she exclaimed; and she put on mourning weeds 
and wore them a whole year. ‘Then at the ex- 
piration of this period she gave her hand to the 
Knight of Dachau. As they stood before the 
altar, and the priest was pronouncing the biess- 
ing upon their union, Irmengard thought that she 
saw the form of her father by the priest’s side, 
looking kindly upon her and waving his hand in 
token of approbation. She was so agitated by 
this vision, that she could scarcely avoid crying 
outand disturbing the marriage ceremony. When 
the newly married pair left the chapel and re- 
turned to the castle, there came a messenger from 
Lorraine with intelligence of Baron Von Hohe- 
neck’s decease. He had a peaceful end, and his 
last words were a blessing upon his children. 





POETRY OF THE WINDS. 


BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 


Some love the stars, that peer, like angels’ eyes 
Through the blue veil of curtained Paradise; 
Some love the flowers, and watch each opening hue, 
With beating hearts and worship pure and true,— 

TI love the winds. 


Some love the trees, the tall and verdant trees, 

That rock like cradled sylphids in the breeze, 

Or greet the clouds and whisper loving things. 

While on their boughs the wild dove echoing sings. 
I love the winds. 


Some love the day, the bright, bold, busy day, 
That wakes the dreamer with its sun-touched ray ; 
Or the meek moon that, as its glories rise, 
Shows the sweet light in tender lovers’ eyves— 

I love the winds. 


Not with the cold, calm worship of the soul 
Love I the changeful winds, but with the whole 
Wild and impassioned fervour of my heart, 
That of my very being forms a part. 

I love the winds! 


Bright clouds in western skies are tinged with gold, 

And rock-lined caves their countless wealth unfold, 

Unconquered waves in grandeur meet the gale, 

And beauty lies on mount, and plain and vale, 
Why love the winds? 


Why does the zephyr’s pure and trembling kiss 
Bring to my heart a feeling fraught with bliss ? 
Why do my lips half meet its dear caress 7 
Why does my voice its magic power confess ? 

Why love the winds? 


Why do the winds for others bring alarms ? 
For me a thousand never-ending charms ? 
While poets sing the flowers, the sun, the trees, 
Why do I sing the wild olian breeze, 
Why love the winds ? 
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I love them, for they come on pinions strong 
Fresh from thy presence—morn and night | long 
That with their freedom I might fly to thee, 
And round thy form forever lingering be 

In life and death. 





PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


In the chances of the little travel that I have 
made, I have never seen a spot which to me 
seemed more remarkable than the Place de la 
Concorde. When I first saw it, my mind had 
been thrown into a somewhat excited state, and 
possibly, therefore, the impression made upon me 
was more vivid than otherwise it would have 
been. We crossed from London to Paris in one 
day. The distance is considerable for one day’s 
travel, well nigh three hundred miles, and the ex- 
citement was to me out of proportion to the dis- 
tance. 

It was not without emotion that I left old Lon- 
don, after a brief visit of some weeks, though I 
purposed to return—the ride through the luxuri- 
ant hop-grounds of Kent was as delightful as it 
was new, and the white cliffs of Dover awaken- 
ed historical associations enough to have afforded 
material for many days’ thinking and feeling. But 
we tarried not at Dover. What a time we had 
of it crossing the Channel? It diverts me even 
now to think of the appearance of the deck of the 
dirty little steamer, strewed with fine gentlemen 
and ladies, lying about, here and there, amid the 
debris of sea-sickness, some on rough overcoats 
and blankets, and some without anything to de- 
fend their fine garments from the defilement of 
the deck. It is strange how reckless are the suf- 
ferers by sea-sickness, and it is not unworthy of 
note, that those who do not suffer, have a most 
unmannerly propensity to laugh at those that do. 
And then across to Calais, the geographical op- 
posite and the historical pendant, to Dover. It 
is an exciting thing, however familiar one may 
be with book French, to be for the first time in 
a country, where men, women and children talk 
French in an easy, unconscious way, as if it was 
nothing to them. And what wonderful French 
it is that they talk at the Custom House? Very 
different from that of Fenelon, or Voltaire, or 
Racine, or even of Le Sage. I flatter myself that 
I can speak French passably, and my stock, such 
as it was, served my purposes very well for some 
months afterwards, but at Calais I was more 
than content to pay a france or two, to a most 
active, gallant, effective, savoir-faire sort of a 
commissionaire, who spoke a little English and 
a vast deal of French, and who took charge of 





us and our trunks, and put us most skilfully and 
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even artistically, through the bars and barriers, 
forms and fees of the douane, (giving us a dinner 
by the way,) and landed us all safe in the cars. 
Ah, excellent commissionaire! I shall not soon 
forget you, though at this moment your name 
has escaped my memory. Away then we sped 
to Paris, through scenery altogether different 
from that which we had seen on the other side 
of the Channel, and into Paris! Paris! really 
into Paris! Did any one ever enter Paris for the 
first time without emotion? We arrived about 
midnight, yet not too late to form the opinion 
that the Rue Rivoli was one of the handsomest 
streets we had ever seen. The Hotel Meurice 
is a very good Hotel to those who have never 
been atthe Astor House, the Irving House, et id 
omne genus of first rate comforts in the United 
States, and the beds were unexceptionable; but 
if I have conveyed to my readers any tolerable 
idea of the nervous stimulation [ had experi- 
enced during the day, they will not be surprised 
that I slept little and rose the next morning with 
a fever upon me. The Hotel Meurice is sepa- 
rated just by a street, and the tall, slim, iron rail- 
ing, with gilt spear-heads, on the other side of 
the street, from the Tuilleries. The trees of the| 
Tuilleries are planted so thick that their branches | 
interlock, and their shade is so impervious to the 
sun that not a blade of grass grows beneath 
them. It was a hot day in the last of June, and 
my fevered blood was parching my skin. Should 
I send for a physician? How alarming, even to 
a stout-hearted man, the prospect of being sick 
away from home! I looked out of my window. 
The trees waved so refreshingly—the earth, dark 
and cool with the shade, looked so tempting, that | 
I felt like baring my breast, and throwing my- 
self upon the ground. It seemed to me that na- 
ture was saying, trustme! And I resolved to 
trust her, and instead of sending for a leech, I 
put on my hat, walked across the street, and en- 
tering the Tuilleries, paid my two sous for a chair, 
and took my seat to cool off my fever there. It 
was a complete success, and I shall never forget 
how delicious were my sensations. as the balm | 
of the fragrant shade entered my veins, and ex- 
pelled gradually, but entirely that pestiferous heat. 
It was too early in the day for the appearance of 
the diurnal crowd that throngs this place of de- 
light, but a great number of children had come 
to take their morning romp there, and many 
nurses were sitting about with infants in their 
arms or asleep upon their knees, in the open air. 
A species of wood-pigeon twice as large as any 
in this country, frequents the grove, and mingled | 
its notes with the French child’s talk and laugh, | 
that was ringing around me. A tranquil lassi- 
tude took the place of the excitement I had felt 
before, and I sat for some hours, now dreaming, 














and now attending faintly to what was going on 
around me, and feeling as one does sometimes at 
the climax of enjoyment in a warm bath. It 
seems strange to me now, that I could exercise 
such control over myself, as to sit down thus in 
the midst of that grove, with the palace of the 
Tuilleries just before me, parted, not separated, 
from the grove, by a frontage of ground occu- 
pied by parterres, jets d’eau, and quite a quan- 
tity of statuary of much pretension—the Seine, 
that I had never seen, flowing by so near that [ 
could almost hear its gentle dash against the 
masoury that confines its current—the Vendome 
column within two minutes’ walk, and, in short, 
Paris, with its glories and its mysteries all 
around me, and this my first morning there—and 
yet for hours I sat cooling off my fever, and ac- 
tually dozing. 

Presently, however, I roused myself and began 
to take in the scene before me, and I opened a 
Guide book, to gather up the historical associa- 
tions of the place. Being in some perplexity to 
identify certain localities mentioned in the book, 
I approached an old soldier, (one of the pen- 
sioners of the Hotel des Invalides as he after- 
wards informed me,) who was enjoying the morn- 
ing upon a seat near by, and begged him to aid 
me. Having obtained this courtesy from him, 
in order to engage him in conversation, I said, 
“I suppose, Monsieur, that you have yourself 
witnessed some of the revolutions which have 
had part of their movement about that palace 
there ?” 

« Assurément, Monsieur—assurément.” And 
after mentioning the massacre there of the Swiss 
guards in 1792, and the attack of the people 
upon it in 1830, be proceeded to give me a mi- 
nute and graphic account of the revolution of 
1848, as connected with the palace of the Tuil- 
leries, and the escape from it of Louis Philippe. 
** What born narrators,” said Ito myself, “if not 
real orators, these French are.”” My old soldier 
having finished his account of 1848, and having 
found out that I was not an Englishman, as he 
had at first supposed, but an American, began to 
speak most eloquently about revolutions, and the 
necessity for them, adding with that sort of fa- 
talism which seems to cling to a people after 
they have discarded every other form of religion, 
* Revolutions, Monsieur, are not of man, but 
from God. Man thinks he achieves them and 
so he does, but it is because he cannot help it. 
God has something to be done, and he calls upon 
a man or a nation to do it,—they hear and they 
obey. Sometimes the man feels, or the nation 
feels, that they are doing God’s work—oftener 
they do not, but what matter? Whether or not 
they must obey. Now God wills revolutions, 
because nations need them, and cannot be re- 
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generated without them, and to work these rev-,; When it comes, Monsieur, remember—when it 
olutions, not so much for themselves as for the | comes, I say, for yon will live to see it, remem- 
world. he has chosen the French, because,” tap- | ber what I have this morning said, and then”— 
ping his forehead with his forefinger, * they have | (the egotism of the French is certainly equal to 
ideas! Yes, Monsieur, without doubt, other na- | theirtalents,) “remember me.” I assured him that 
tions are great—the Spaniards, the Italians, the | I would not forget him, and saluting him respect- 
Germans, and also the English have their excel- | fully, took my leave. I will not say that I was 
lences, and above all, America, your country, is a | affected by this conspirator-like harangue, but if 
very great country, mais,” (and here the gesture|I was, I could plead as my apology, that my 
was one which belongs asexclusively tothe French nerves were still twitching from the effects of 
as the city of Parisdoes—the forefinger laid along | fever, and surely the conversation was a singular 
the whole length of the nose,) “‘ mais, Monsieur, | one to greet me on my arrival in Paris. How- 
c’est les Francais, qui ont desidées.”” The old soldier | ever this may be, as I walked slowly along the 
wasrightin his metaphysics at least, if wrong in | terrace, to the farther end of the Tuilleries, my 
his theology. The French certainly have more| mind ran over the principal events of the vari- 
ideas than other people. Ever thinking, talking, | ous revolutions that had so rapidly succeeded 
scheming, and acting too, yet never accomplish-| each other in Paris, and the scenes of unparal- 
ing any thing except in the sciences, and in these | leled ferocity that had marked some of them, 
successful only because in them there is no op-| and I felt that Voltaire had not miscalled his coun- 
portunity for practical folly to negative the re-|trymen, when he said that they were half mon- 
sults of intellectual ability—the French are the | key and half tiger. And so when I came to the 
admiration, the laughing stock, and the puzzle of | Place de la Concorde, that wonderful place, the 
the world. My old soldier turned readily from | finest. perhaps in Europe, with surroundings of 
the past to the present, and in significant, though | unparalleled magnificence, profusely adorned 
mysterious phrases, assured me that another rev-| with works of art, and signalized by its histori- 
olution was advancing, and that its fiery disk was | cal associations, one thought possessed me al- 
even now just beneath the horizon, and might! most to the exclusion of all others—that there 
momently be expected to burst up into view, and| had been erected the guillotine, by which had 
that all preceding revolutions woukd be cast into | perished the unfortunate Louis X VI., and Marie 
forgetfulness by the magnitude and terribleness| Antoinette, and Elizabeth, the king’s sister, and 
of this one. “And Monsieur,” (the finger again | Charlotte Corday, with many of the purest and 
on the nose,) ‘the man who is to accomplish all ‘noblest spirits then in France—there too suffered 
this, is now in Paris!” I knew that Monsieur | justly, many monsters of crime, as Danton and 
Cabet, a notorious socialist, who had crossed the | Rebespierre and Clootz, and the infleta inhuma- 
ocean with us, had arrived but the evening before | taque turba, that history takes no note of. The 
in Paris, and thinking that he might possibly be | precise spot is indicated where the guillotine 
the expected regenerator, I mentioned his name. | stood, and I could not withdraw my eyes from 
The old soldier spoke of his doctrines approvingly, lit :—by a kind of fascination I gazed on it till I 
and of himself in a patronizing tone, but shrug- leould almost fancy that I could see on the as- 
ged his shoulders contemptuously at the idea that | phaltum pavement, the blood-stain which the 
Mons. Cabet could be the hero of a revolution, | two large fountains playing there in vain essayed 
such as he was foreshadowing. After much de- | to efface. My fever, the talk of the old soldier, 
clamation, which was not the less impressive be- | and my realising sense of the horrors of the first 
cause my ear had not become sufficiently famil-| revolution as I stood here in the focus of its fury, 
iar with the French accent to prevent me from | all forced my rushing thoughts into one channel 
losing enough of his discourse, to give it that | from which it was in vain to attempt to divert 
fragmentary tone which heightens so much the | them. and I left the Place de la Concorde that 
sublimity of Ossian, he paused, and in the most} morning with but one idea about it. But I re- 
dramatic manner, asked me what day of the | turned to it often enough to learn that its being 
month it was. I replied, that according to my | the spot upon which the guillotine was erected, 
best chronology, it was the 25thof June, and he|is only one of the many things that make it one 
then pointed to a large clock on the front of the| of the most note-worthy places in the world. I 
palace, and with equal emphasis, demanded the | visited it again and again, sometimes in the early 
hour of the day, which I announced as one} morn, sometimes just at nightfall, and often just 
o'clock less fifteen minutes. ‘“ Remember then,| before I was retiring to bed at midnight, and 
Monsieur, that in the Tuilleries, June 25, at a| never without emotion, and as I was leaving 
quarter to one o’clock, I. a soldier of the Grand | Paris, it was one of the spots of which I took a 
Army, foretold to you the approach of the most! mental adieu with the most regret. 

terrific revolution that the world has ever seen.| I will briefly describe it, though I know full 
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well that I cannot by words convey any tolera- 
ble idea of its beauty. I have attempted this 
again and again in conversation, but have never 
succeeded in kindling the admiration that I ex- 
pected, and I have seen others fail in the same 
way, while never yet have! mentioned its name 
to one who had seen it, without perceiving that 
it had made itself felt. 

The Place de la Concorde, is between the Tu- 


illeries and the Champs Elysées, but instead of | 


interrupting the continuity of the two, it seems 
to make it more obvious. It is at the intersec- 
tion of two vistas—one extending from the pal- 
ace of the Tuilleries, down through its forest, 
and the whole length of the Champs Elysées to 
the Arc de Triomphe, a distance of nearly two 
miles—the other, shorter and like the transverse 
of a cross, is the Rue de la Concorde, termina- 
ted at the North by the Madeleine, and at the 
South across the Seine, by the palace of the 





rostral columns bearing lamps, and surmounted 
by gilt globes, and forty ornamental lamp-posts 
bordering the carriage roads. But I have pur- 
posely postponed until the last, the mention of 
the most prominent and attractive ornament of 
the Place—the Luxor Obelisk. This is a mon- 
olith or single stone, 72 feet high and weighing 
500.000 pounds. It is raised 27 feet by a plinth 
and pedestal, the pedestal being a single block 
of grey granite, 15 feet high by 9 square, and 
weighing 240,000 pounds. The obelisk is of the 
finest red seyenite, and covered on each face 
with three lines of hieroglyphics commemora- 
tive of Sesostris. This magnificent relic of an- 
cient Egypt, is one of two obelisks that stood in 
front of the great temple of Thebes, the modern 
Luxor, where they were erected, it is supposed 
1550 years before Christ, by Rhamses IIL. of 
the 18th Egyptian dynasty, better known in his- 
tory as the great Sesostris. These two mono- 


Legislative Assembly, behind which is seen tow- f liths, together with Cleopatra’s needle near Al- 
ering the dome of the Invalides. The buildings | exandria, were given by Mehemet Ali, Viceroy 
in view are chiefly public edifices, and nothing | of Egypt. to the French government, in consid- 


trivial, or even common-place meets the eye of 
the entranced spectator. 
Place are situated two large fountains, dedica- 
ted the one to Maritime and the other to Flu- 
vial Navigation. They consist each of a cir- 
cular basin fifty feet in diameter, out of which 
rise two other smaller basins. These fountains 
are amply upheld and professedly surrounded by 
a multitude of figures, some of them colossal, 
representing Tritons, and Nereids, and the genii 
of astronomy, commerce and navigation—also 
the genii of agriculture, manufactures, flowers 
and fruits, not forgetting the genii of the common 
and the pearl fisheries! All this allegorical in- 
tent I took upon the faith of Galignani’s Guide 
Book, which I found remarkably trustworthy 
upon subjects that I could understand, and I was 
willing to trust it in matters to me incomprehen- 
sible. Allegorical paintings are for the most part 
unintelligible, but when these riddles are cut out 
of solid stone, they seemed ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. Asornaments, however, they are graceful 
and appropriate enough. and altogether the foun- 
tains merit the praise always bestowed upon them. 
Surmounting the pavilions of the Octagon, are 
other allegorical figures representing the principal 
provincial cities, Strasburg, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Lyons, and some others. These allegories are a 
little more substantial than those that shadow 
forth Maritime and Fluvial Navigation, and please 
the eye, even if they are lost upon the understand- 
ing. On lofty pedestals next the Champs Ely- 
sées are two excellent groups in marble, each 
representing a restive horse checked by his at- 
tendant. In mentioning the decorations of the 


Place, must not be forgotten twenty handsome 








.eration of the advantages conferred by France 
In the centre of the! on Egypt in aiding to form the modern arsenal 


and naval establishment of Alexandria. The 
difficulty of conveying such a mass was exceed- 
ingly great.. A road to the Nile had to be made, 


the obelisk to be encased in wood, carefully low- 
ered, and drawn to the river by Arabs amidst the 


ravages of the cholera, with scanty means of 
transport, and under a scorching sun. These 
operations occupied 800 men for three months. 
When the vessel was reached it was necessary . 
to saw off a portion of it, that it might receive 
the stone. With great difficulty it was brought 
to Paris. An inclined plane was built of solid 
masonry to a level with the top of the pedestal, 
and the obelisk was drawn up on this, and then 
by means of very powerful and ingenious machi- 
nery skilfully managed, it was gradually made 
to assume its perpendicular position. ‘The en- 
tire cost of removing the obelisk from Thebes 
and erecting it where it now stands, was about 
two millions of francs. 

I have mentioned the principal things that be- 
long to the Place de la Concorde, but I am too 
well aware of the insufficiency of description in 
general, and the special feebleness of my own 
in particular, to entertain the hope that I have 
conveyed any tolerable idea of the spot to those 
of my readers who have never seen it. But the 
historical suggestions of the Place are more easily 
apprehended. You look for a mile and a quar- 
ter along the vista of the famous Champs Elysées 
and your eye rests upon the Are de Triomphe, 
the grandest and most costly memorial arch in 
Europe, commenced in 1806 by Napoleon, in 
honor of the great army, and finished thirty years 
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after by Louis Philippe, ond consecrated to the | there; but in the last visits I paid to it I found 
glory of the French arms. How stirring it is to| myself always seated at the base of the obelisk, 
be brought into immediate coutact, as you are and my thoughts ascending the old Nile and wan- 
every where in Paris and indeed every where in | dering among the ruins of buried Luxor, or the 
France, with the realities of the life of Bona- glories of living Thebes. How different the re- 
parte! We need to tread the ground he trod, to |ality of that column as a memorial work of Se- 
see the structures he built, the streets he named, | sostris, from its seeming as an ornament, set up 
the Champs de Mars where he reviewed his,here in the centre of Christendom? And how 
troops, and here and there the survivors of those | different is the reality from the seeming of all the 
troops, to dispossess us of our idea that he was| principal objects that signalize this remarkable 
a half mythic personage, and to make us feel place? The Are de Triomphe away yonder— 
that though ‘a fierce comet of tremendous size,” | whose triumph does it celebrate? Bonaparte in 
he was likewise engaged in doing a great many pride laid its foundations, and befere the Arch 
other things beside gaining such victories as no had reached its spring, he was a rock-bound cap- 
man ever gained before. |tive, and it was used for his entrance into. Paris 
In the opposite direction you see, nearly half but once—when his mouldering remains were 
a mile distant, through the grove of the Tuille-| transported from St. Helera to the Hotel des 
ries, the palace which has been connected with Invalides. And that spacious palace at the other 
the regal history of France from the time of end, shaded by the trees of the Tuilleries, built 
Louis Quatorze to the flight of Louis Philippe. | for the delight of kings—there it stands, a sharp 
And then those noble grounds the Champs satire now upon royalty, as it calls to mind the 
Elysées and the Tuilleries, they have in history, | beheading of Louis XVI., the deposition of 
and that serious history too, a place as real as| Charles X., and the flight of Louis Philippe! 
that which belongs to any of the monarchs that) And the Madeleine, the beautiful copy of the 
ever trod them. ‘The Madeleine brings to our, matchless Parthenon. It is dedicated to the ser- 
mind the image of the Parthenon and the palace vice of the true God, and yet a stranger may go 
of the Legislative Assembly, at the opposite ex- | into it, as I did, and see a multitude of priests and 
tremity has its historical associations harmoni- | others performing their ceremonies, and he shall 
zing well with those belonging to the Hotel des | not, as I did not, hear one word from Priest, or 
Invalides, whose dome raises itself in the dis-| see one ceremony which would certainly inform 
tance behind. To the blood-stained remem-, him that he was ina church of Jesus Christ, and 
brances that cover the spot where stood the notin atemple of Minerva. And there stands 
Guillotine from 1793 to 1795, I have already al-| fronting us at the other end of the transverse 
luded. And then the obelisk again! How _ vista, the legislative assembly of a republic, and 
have I sat at its base, in the shadow made by |it is guarded by a heavy corps of soldiery, and 
the intercepting of the rays of a bright moon, | from its halls issue edicts against the liberty of 
and as a ceaseless tide of hurrying feet swept} the press and the liberty of the people, and within 
by me, endeavored, now by complete abstrac- | its walls are men who inwardly laugh to scorn 
tion, and now by the contrast of what surround-| the doctrine of the capability of the people to 
ed me, to get my thoughts into that distant past, | govern themselves. And this name, Place de la 
of the existence of which, this tall symmetrical | Concorde, how peaceful and innocent it is? And 
stone, covered with solemn looking hieroglyph-| these two magnificent fountains, whence clear 
ics, was the indubitable evidence. Built by Se-| water gushes profusely, what emblems of purity 
sostris! 1550 years before Christ!—of all that| they are? And yet whose ear is so dull as not to 
my eye rested upon there was nothing that 1500 hear the voice of blood erying up from that spot? 
years ago was the same as now, save that tall | ‘Have those playing fountains washed away, or 
column, and that bright moon shining on it. T he | can they ever wash away the dark stain? That 
Louises, the Napoleons, the actors of the revo- | asphaltum pavement, does it conceal from any 
lution, long since mouldered into dust—nay even | eye the ground upon which fell quivering so many 
the heroes of ancient Greece, whose memories | human heads? Every thing here,—Obelisk, Tem- 
are connected with the thought of the Parthenon, | ple, Hall, Fountains, name and all, is in antithe- 
what are red How modern aud how transient| sis to what it once was, or was intended to be, 
they seem! How perishable all things seem when | or ought to be, and we took our last adieu of the 
one thinks of them, sitting in the shadow of a ‘Place de la Concorde, equally impressed with 
stone that cast its shadow more than 1500 years its wonderful Beauty, its wonderful History, and 
before the Saviour appeared on earth! When J its wonderful Deceit. 
first visited the Place de la Concorde, by a sort 
of fascination, | was forced to allow my mind to 42:0: 
dwell on the Guillotine scenes once enacted 
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A CATARACT, 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 

My senses are one echoing thunder-peal! 

It seemeth this Titanic war of waves, 

The sound, and symbol of eternal wail, 

Rolls from some vein of mighty Nature’s heart. 
The vein outburst in the gigantic shock 

Of earthquake tumult, when the world convulsed, 
Shook to its centre ’neath the frown of God, 

And from her thousand pores, the universe 

Bled, till she sunk within the whirlpool depths— 
The weaker fountains, and mild cataracts 
Lessened their flow, the green worlds bloomed again, 
But unrestrained this ocean of wild tides, 

With awful organ symphony, and power, 

Speaks to us of what hath been, and may be— 


And ever, with malignant, bitter strife, 

Dark as the passionate throes of human guilt, 
(Engendering hate, and wo, and wrath to come) 
The raging, ruthless waters roll and rave. 


From the fierce Hell of curling, struggling foam, 
An incense riseth to the Heaven of Heavens, 
And the great sun drinks up the ethereal motes, 
That mount, like ransomed souls, to Paradise, 
Scorning the black, tumultuous gulf of sin, 
And lost in everlasting lights of love. 


Lo! the fair moon! a hush like sleep is thrown, 

Soft as an angel’s mantle o’er the earth— 

The deathless oratorio slumbereth not! 

And yet methinks the impetuous surge sounds meek, 
Awed by the effluence of the rainbow span, 

That forms the Imperial Thunderer’s diadem. 


The heavenly beams, so eloquently still, 

Shine on the frenzied, maddening mass beneath, 
Like the eternal beauty of our Lord, 

When from the Ruler’s Porch he sadly looked 
On the blaspheming crew that cursed his love 
In the thronged streets of doomed Jerusalem. 





Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 
WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


October 7.—If I can write with gloves, here 
goes !—for the sun has risen only high enough to 
illume the crystals of frost with which the grass 
is studded, and here and there a glassy pool. 

Yesterday I left the road—which we will not 
strike for several days—to follow more closely 
the bend of the river: I had to leave the “ bot- 


tom” but once; when, with a direct course of 
several miles over the hills, I struck it again at 


the extremity of a beautiful, level and smooth 


savannah three miles by two in extent; the hills 
forming the chord of a graceful sweep of the 


river,—its whole course marked by its sky-re- 
| flecting waters, or an irregular fringe of cotton- 
woods ; what a glorious spot, we exclaimed, for 
a chase! And we had one, worthy of the scene. 

Far in the bend of the river, we soon saw a 
large herd of Elks. Several officers made a 
wide detour to get between them and the water: 
I had just run my horse over broken ground in 
the hills after four does, which seemed to glide 
away from me like spectres, encumbered as I 
was with great-coat and sabre; but the previous 
night—singularly enough—I had read in the 
Spirit of the Times an account of the habits and 
peculiarities, and best manner of chasing the 
immense herds of these animals, found far to 
the North ;—so, I saved my horse, edging down 
quietly, expecting a part of them at least, in 
their confusion, to run toward me. 

The noble creatures, with a whole forest of 
antlers, taking the alarm, first began to trot round 
loftily with heads tossed high in air—the men 
swore they were wild horses; now we see the offi- 
cers, putting spurs, suddenly dash among them; 
we see two, three, four little blue puffs of smoke, 
and hear the explosions, but no elk falls! Now 
there is a rush for the river,—they have turned 
again !—some are in the water;—see! a hunter 
is following there that immense buck, the patri- 
arch of the herd! Bravo! I was not deceived ; 
the herd dispersed in confusion ;—one gang has 
taken the wind, and quarters on our coast ;—one 
hunter follows at a goodly distance !—he is firing 
into theirrear, but does not appear to gain on them; 
these elks, without much show of motion, scud 
along at a telling rate, and keep a long while at 
it. Now, I tighten my belt, and lightly cos- 
tumed, brace myself in high excitement; yet 
cool enough still to maneceuvre on their flank at 
a sweeping trot:—Now, to work !—And some- 
what late; for I soon find myself in their rear. 
Exquisite the excitement of race-horse speed 
and the near approach to these grand animals, 
straining every muscle,—in powerful motion, their 
cloven hoofs sharply rattling !—and for the first 
time! What novelty of sensation !—what aston- 
ished curiosity !—my horse snorts, and shares 
my joy! Thunder we on! now, my noble Brown, 
take the spur. Wildly excited he dashes into 
the herd, and I am rushing in ecstasy in their 
very midst, their large eyes flashing fire, their 
antlers sweeping the air above my head. But 
Brown reminds me he brought me not there for 
fun alone; and so I fire my pistol into the near- 
est buck, and take a pull on the willing horse. 
My elk—poor fellow—seconds my intent, and 
soon we are motionless on a profoundly silent 
plain. 

Now, my fierce excitement subsides. I ob- 
serve curiously—almost timidly—a magnificent 
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Ah! what beauty, and what suffering! With goes another wolf ‘concert’ ”— 
majesty in all his bearing, he violently grits his; ‘ With the thorough bass of a thousand bulls.” 
teeth in pain or defiance; but in his beautiful) J. F.—* Allas thoroughly musical as the don- 
eyes I imagine that rage is yielding to a mourn-| key braying in the caravan camps. I wish you 
ful reproach. |a very good evening, ‘and a little better taste.’ ”’ 
And now, I suffer a reaction. We are alone) The hunter, gazing apparently upon his as- 
with death, which my hand has summoned to |cending smoke—as if of incense—indulges in 
this peaceful solitude. The still erect but dying soliloquy. 
animal faces me at six feet and painfully heaves. | ‘*My Friend leaves me to the silent Night— 
I stare dreamily into those fascinating eyes: his| and solitude as profound as when ‘the Spirit of 
dignity of suffering seems to demand of me an God moved upon the face of the waters.’ 
explanation, or, a conclusion to the fatal scene. | ‘“‘Incomprehensiblescheme! Oh! thou beautiful 
At length, with a sigh, I finish my work; and and wonderful Nature !—mother and moulder of 
with another ball end his pains forever ! ‘the forms, and minds as well, of our wayward 
| race. Now, she smiles in brilliant moonbeams 
an the grassy meadows. which wave with an- 
i'swering gladness to the whispering air. And the 
After supper.—The Hunter in the mouth of strong river flows as gently as an infant playing 
his tent reclines, with a pipe, upona glossy bear- | on the young mother's breast ;—its murmurs as 
skin ;—before him, a desert expanse of grass and goftly musical as that infant's voice! The air, 
river;—his attention is apparently divided be-| methinks, is fanned by seraphic spirits on their 
tween the moon, suspended over the western winged errands of Peace! My heart swells in 


hills ; the flickering blaze of a small fire, and the adoration, and beats in harmony with the holy 


curling smoke which he deliberately exhales. eloquence of the hour. 


His friend stirs a toddy, reading with difficulty a} __« But strike another chord. 
crabbed manuscript. Loquitur. * When Isaw| «Jo! Floods burst their bonds with cruel 
you yesterday, beside your usual duties, acting wreck,—Darkness appals, and Storm howls o’er 


as guide, surgeon,—(for you have effectually jts victims! Passion, vengeance and black crime 


cured the snake-bitten horse)—as hunter, or as year their crests—Dismay and Chaos rule the 


butcher” — 

‘Say commissary !” 

“IT conceived hopes of you, that the poetic 
spirit was layed ; and when at supper to-night) Oct. 7.—Mark this day with a white stone! 
you ate so heartily of the elk-steak, I little, After travelling 60 or 70 miles off the road—en- 
thought you had been indulging again in such camping each night on the river in comparative- 
pathetic” — ‘ly good grass, and with drift-wood fuel too, I 

«Pshaw ! it serves for a gilding to Life’s bitter this morning, as guide, took a course for the cross- 
pill! The delicious supper should have mended ing of the Pawnee Fork, and struck it to a de- 
your humour: for I stake my reputation on it— gree! Then, in the beaten dry road, the mules 
as ‘guide, surgeon and hunter’ ”— | were much relieved. As we passed over the 

Imaginary Friend. ‘ And butcher”’— hills we saw to our left countless buffaloes :— 

—‘ That the flesh, cooked, as it was, with a last night we heard them crossing the river in- 
little pork, cannot be distinguished from that of cessantly, in single file—which indicates their 
the fattest buffalo cow that ever surrendered | migration; with a constant utterance of their 
tongue and marrow-bones to hungry hunter. | very peculiar sounds which may not be better 

I. F. Bravo! I have hopes of you! Kill described, than as something between the grunt 
your meat with a good conscience, and daily la-| of a great hog and the low bellowing of a bull. 
bour and excitement over, solid indeed is the This afternoon, as we approached a beautiful 
hunter’s comfort! With grass and bear-skin bed, | camp-ground, on Ash creek, a large herd came 
his toddy, and his soothing pipe—the musical rushing by our front. Five of us dashed after, 
ripple of the river sparkling in the moonbeams— | and each killed a cow, or young bull; and all 
I mean” — within a mile, and as near to our camp ground! 

« Fairly caught! I little thought when I heard| Mine, I shot with a pistol at six paces, at full 
you abuse my pathos over the noble beast that| speed :—it fell as if struck by lightning, and 
had yielded his life to my sport, that mere|never moved. Very rarely does that happen! 
creature comforts would thus inspire you! Dear) Glorious sport itis! To rush along in the very 
critic, and lover of bathos! hast thou found po-| midst of herds that blacken the earth with num- 
etry in a full stomach ?” bers, and shake it with momentum, and richly 


hour.”’ 
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too, it rewards the skilful hunter's hungry toil ! 
This has been a true October day—delighitful 
and magnificent October !—and with but little of 


and he his not been recovered, or traced. 


Diamond Spring, Oct. 17, ’43.—Ours is a friends of the readers of a 


I. F.—“ Do you like it?” 

—* I think he has exhausted his best powers: 
the plot turns solely on a woru out incident; the 
the high wind, which here so generally prevails. |real or pretended substitution of infants. James 
But this was all too sweet, and must have its | has at last committed the folly, which, first or 
bitter. A luckless wretch of the guard allowed ‘last, all the British authors seem to fall into—l 
his horse to escape—*‘ all accoutered as he was,”’ | 


i\mean a sneer, or slander, on us Americans. 


Strange, indeed, that a writer who has made 
a great nation, should 


true retreat!—a retreat from frost and starva- without any good object turn their finer feelings 


tion,—the starvation of horses and mules. Wa- ‘into contempt or anger, by a 


a few motions of his 


ter has frozen a half-inch thick almost every pen. Ah! deliver us from the temptation of a 
night; and sometimes there was no fuel:—hor- sneer! But this is coolly and deliberately done.” 


ses have begun to drop by the roadside. 

At Cow Creek I made my last buffalo chase, 
which had a singular incident. 
closing on eight large bulls, on the level bottom, 


I. F’.—* Aud what is it!” 
—I say Americanism advisedly ; for republi- 


Just as I was canism is a very diflereat thing, and does not 
‘imply a rejection of refinement in the higher 


they utterly disappeared, without my seeing or classes of society.” 


conceiving whither! Nothing could equal my | 


I. £.—* He pins his faith then upon the mer- 


astonishment whilst I ran twenty yards;—then cenary class of tourists; for he has never visited 


my horse, by a powerful effort, which very nearly | us. 
precipitated me over his head, stopped on the. 
square brink of a deep slough, where my phan- | 
toms re-appeared,—and in great bodily power, | 
were making desperate struggles to clear the | 


mire, and the opposite bauk, equally vertical, 
and set to the edge with tall grass. This narrow 
chasm could not be seen till right over it; and the 
bulls had pitched in, whilst—I suppose, without 
knowing it—my eyes were for an instant averted. 


very special warning to all to beware of fire. 
Nevertheless, about the time we were fairly set- 
tled, I heard a sharp alarm! All rushed to the 
spot with blankets and whatever they could lay | 
hands upon; a hundred men fought it desper- | 


ately—exposing themselves without stint—for | 


provisions, baggage, every thing depended on 
success; but it was a doubtful struggle, until 
happily, a barrel was found, to rollover it. And 
this fire had not spread thirty yards! Such is 
our sole forage. 

I. F'.— Very interesting, this dry grass and 
frost! Has the idea of home banished me from 
your thoughts !”’ 

—*Ah, no! I am a bit of a philosopher; 
and take this October marching very kindly— 
particularly, after thawing of a morning and 
riding ahead, I kill a grouse occasionally with 
my pistol.” 

I, F.—** What would you give to see a late 
paper?” 

—** You have me there! I have a weakness 
for a damp newspaper ;—let me see—it is now 
eight weeks since we have had news. 
discovered a copy of James’ False Heir with my 
baggage ; that, in my mental famine, has been | 
quite a feast.” 


Vou. XVIII—7 





Did you ever remark that his valets are 


often the most intelligent and quickwitted of his 
characters ?” 


—*It is the case in this very work. ‘The hero 


is a lad of seventeen; old enough to fall in love, 
and but little else. St. Medard is a mere ab- 
straction, De Langy a cypher, Artonne a riddle, 


‘Monsieur L—, a man in a mask who puts himself 


in the way suflicieutly to give some interesting 
trouble and help out the plot. lu the most com- 

We encamped on the Little Arkansas, in a’ 
high wind: the grass was tall; and I gave a’ 
parent object of a final triumph; he disinherits the 


mou-place manner, he has thrown the hero and 
favorite characters into difficulties for the trans- 


hero, shipwrecks his best friend, St. Medard; 
(coulines Artonue in prison for murder, and last, 
not least, sends his best drawn character, Marois, 
to the galleys!” 

I. #’.—* James has an extraordinary habit of 
making his spokesmen repeat the first sentence 
of their speeches, thus—‘1 don’t know, sir; L 
don’ t know, sir,'—* ‘'hat’s a pity—that’s a pity !’ 
Since | have noticed it, it always makes me ner- 
vous!” 

—*‘ One of the last announcements I read be- 


fore 1 left home, was, that he had engaged to 


write a ‘serial’ for the Dublin University Maga- 
zine; sorry 1 am, but such is the accustomed 
drivel of exhausted minds.” 
I. #'.—* After all, James has been a most ef- 
fective moralist; aud we owe him much.” 
—‘It is excessively cold! And if I sleep to- 


‘night, | shall say ‘blessed be the man that in- 


vented —wool!” 
110 Mile Creek.”—Welcome as palm groves 


to the desert traveller,—as the bearer of glad ti- 
But [| dings to the anxious soul,—welcome as home to 


the troubled and weary spirit,—so welcome thy 
forest, thy waters and grassy glades, oh ! llun- 


ae aud- ten!” 
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Thus far safely, over the desolate and bleak 
prairies; but with what pains! How pleasant 
to regain, one by one, the summer camps, home- 
ward bound! But how mournful the black- 
ened plains, and the freezing winds to which the 
solitary trees bend with shrill complaint. 

I have risen after midnight where there were 
none—and with a few broken barrel staves kindled 
a little fire ina hole, where some one had managed 
to heat a coffee-pot; and with a blanket over all 
sought a renewal of vital heat! 

With what extreme care have we nursed our 
horses and mules! sharing our blankets with them 
and giving them flour mixed with the dead grass 
chopped with ourknives. Atthe hospitable shelter 
of Council Grove, a few of the most broken down 
horses and teams were left to rest and await the 
succor I had long written for; the first of which 
—a wagon load of corn—we have met here—45 
miles on. 

Leaving the Grove, as we passed over the lofty 
prairie hills, all the world seemed a-fire! The 
unresisted winds seemed to riot with fire, which 
they drove to madness! Black clouds and col- 
umns of smoke were wildly tossed in the tem- 
pestuous air; whilst the flames, now darted with 
lightning speed and glare—now flickered with 
baleful illumination and stifling effect over our 
hurried path. Thus desperately, I pushed on 
for two days—regarding nothing—with a will 
fixed upon this haven of shelter and relief. 

And now, our horses browse at will through- 
out the forest; our log fires crackle under the 
noble arches of boughs and foliage; we read our 
letters and news; our repose is home-like; and 
as we gaze at our forest-roofs so cheerfully il- 
lumined, we indulge in extravagant anticipations 
of winter enjoyment at Fort L. 

Two nights and a day were thus spent; and 
when, almost unwillingly, we ventured forth 
again from the pleasant forest, the scene and the 
actors were changed! Autumn—so long our 
tyrant—pursuing us with frosty breath on wings 
of flame,—in the last act had met a masier; 
and shrieking over the desert, had fled—like a 
blusterer—to the South. Stern winter had come 
with his pure winding sheet of snow, to cover 
the blackened scars of the conquered and dead 
year. 

In three days we reached our homes, and our 
air-castles have sobered down to highly appre- 
ciated comforts. 

But dear “ Hundred-and-ten!” we shall never 
forget thy hospitable oasis ;—there was little more 
poetry in it, thanin thy singular name; (and thus 
both were highly satisfactory to my matter-of- 
fact Friend, with whom IJ there parted, with hopes 
of a future meeting.) But—with charred des- 
erts behind,—and forgotten; and new storms 


od 


before, but unforeseen,—we embalm in memory 
thy friendly shelter, and the calm repose of thy 
homely forest ! 





DE CAUSIS NON BIBENDI. 


A Parody on an “ Imitation,” which appeared in the Mes- 
senger for Dec., under the signature of E. W. J. 


There are according to my thinking, 

Five causes which forbid one’s drinking ; 
First, that your guest does best without it; 
Next, that your natural taste doth scout it. 
For present thirst pure water doth suffice ; 
No sweeter element can man devise. 

For all the thirst that’s yet to come, 

Of all the dearest ones at home, 

For every temperate, reasonable guest, 

Of all known drinks—this one’s the best. 
Hence, fourth, ’tis plain that drink you should 
PuRE WATER ;—1is so very good ; 

Fifthly, ’tis always out of season, 

To guzzle wine without good reason. 


J. N. D. 





GLIMPSES OF THE ROUTE 
From Alexandria to the Blue Ridge. 


A Fragment from the Note-Book of a Home-T'rav- 
eller. 


One is not enlivened by being aroused at the 
hour of half past three in the morning, by the 
rattle of the stage coach, especially when he is 
not at liberty to lie comfortably in bed, but must 
rise and dress in a cold room, and, descending, 
commence his untimely travel in the above-men- 
tioned vehicle. Once the present Vagabundus 
did not regard the inconvenience resulting from 
such early rising and travelling, and he would sit 
on the “ box” abreast of that worthy and excel- 
lent traveller's friend, William Whaley, in the 
coldest mornings which ever fell like an icicle 
from the frozen beard of January. Alas! Wha- 
ley has “left the line ;”"—which indeed he held 
in fee simple in those days;—and his place no 
longer knoweth him. Stillagain alas! the warm 
blood of youth not now courses so carelessly and 
boldly in the writer’s veins as in those far dim 
times. 

The horses (sorrel with rosettes upon the ear) 
stand pawing the ground and trying to make you 
believe that Whaley’s old six-in-hand are not cut 
downto four. It was the pride of that high-spi- 





rited driver to rattle into Alexandria with his six 
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bays, all moving like clock work, and playing| Grecian or Roman town; resuscitated, as has 
with their five thousand pounds, (more or less,) | been Babylon, Palmyra, Athens and Rome, in 
of luggage :—He drives them no longer ; but sud- | this our uninventive and prosaic century? Pos- 
denly, while casting a glance in thought upon | sibly, however, the original founder was a bib- 
those times, who should stand there laughing and | liopolist, whose pride and delight was in his 
unconcerned, but Whaley himself, looming out small and beautiful editions of the Venetian Al- 
as of old against the blood red moon (about to | dus :—who, thinking the village fair and comely 
set)—holding the lamp for us to see, and puffing ‘in spite of its smallness, straight called it Aldie: 
vigorously at his fiery cigar. Not more aston- | possibly the founder wished to express, in its 
ished was the rambler who encountered Waring | name, a great undisputed truth: possibly, and [ 
in Trieste Bay in the Speronare which running | confess this seems most probable to me, it is 
under the brig’s bow showed him the face of his | simply the name of some old worthy of the 
former companiou.* Who will, after this, refuse | neighbourhood, celebrated in the past. I leave 
to write me a treatise on habit? you to draw your own conclusions, and decide 

The door closes, the whip cracks, the paving | between these conflicting hypotheses; and leav- 
stones crash under the hoofs of the horses and | ing Aldie—the leaders playing in the superb sun- 
the heavy wheels, and the Vagabundus is en route. | shine—we next come to Middleburg. 

It is long before you come to the very first} —The Vagabundus must decline his assent to 
village on the road, since that indifferent inn and|the proposition, that Middleburg is a burg :— 
its shackly surroundings, which is called Fairfax |that it is in the middle of a country, which is 
Court-House, is none. You must leave the low | growing richer as it slopes upward toward the 
country, stretching its level woods along a level| Ridge, is undeniable. It should be called the 
horizon, and travelling until past noon, cross Lit- |“ village of magnificent distances,” and there is 
tle River and ascend the Kittoctan Mountain.|an implied (courteous) necessity to so describe 
From this you swoop on the little village of| it. as the * distances” are all that are in the least 
Aldie, which rambles along as if it had never| magnificent about it. The houses wander about 
been able to make up its mind as to the precise|in painful uncertainty. They have lost some- 
spot whereon it should finally “locate” itself.|thing apparently, and are scattered in general 
Aldie is not a favorable specimen of our Virgi-| search for it.The present chronicler has noth- 
nia villages—it is even a remarkably unfavorable | ing to say of Middleburg, except that the cigars 
specimen. The houses, in every stage of de-| which he there chanced to purchase, were very 
cline, seem to lead a sleepy or lifeless existence, | tolerable and cheap. 

80 to speak, and the angler or tourist, who takes| —Upperville next demands its share of atten- 
up his quarters for the moment in its ancient- | tion—Upperville situate on that little brook which 
looking inn, feels much astonishment, I imagine,| winds across the main (indeed the only) street 
at the rattle of stage-wheels in the quiet borough: | and takes boldly to itself the savage name of 
any noise betokening life and energetic move-| Panther Skin. I have endeavored, as becomes 
ment seeming so much out of place. They|a conscientious historian, to clear up the doubt 
talk there gravely of the Little River and Kit-| which rests on the origin of the names which have 
toctan Mountain—which two things are purely | already arrested our attention. I therefore pro- 
myths. What is the “ river but a small, shal-| ceed to say that relatively to Middleburg, Aldie, 
low, exceedingly lazy brook, which so demeans|and other villages, Upperville is undoubtedly 
itself as to debouch into Goose Creek? What| upper: but that neither relatively, comparatively, 
the “ mountain,” but a rolling eminence which| or positively, is there any trace of any ville. It 
the stage-horses ascend at sweeping gallop?|is simply a post town, where one stops only long 
There are but two things to attract any body’s|enough to remark to his fellow-passengers that 
attention in Aldie—the sign-board on the inn,|it is cold or warm, to witness the leisurely in- 
and the name of the town itself. The board in|terchange of mail-bags, or to stretch his legs 
question, presents the very singular appearance | after the manner of Mr. Wackford Squeers. 
of a “sign,” intended for a community in which| Leaving Upperville you already begin to divine 
the inhabitants, too indolent to hold themselves|the mountains ;—those peaks to the South are 
erect, suffer their heads to decline upon their| Brushy, Rocky, and Buck Mountains, where 
shoulders :—in other words, it is affixed by iron| Goose Creek—the ‘Goose Run” of our old 
staples to the branch of a wide-spreading tree,| maps—commences its pilgrimage to the Poto- 
which branch extends at an angle of something | mac. 

less than forty-five degrees. ‘The second object} —Last of the cis-montane towns is Paris, 
of rational curiosity, as I have stated, is the| which nestles under the pine-clad wings of the 
name of the village. Was Aldie an Egyptian, | mountain, or rather boldly perches on its shaggy 

* Vide Browning’s “ Waring.” side, looking around on its five-mile principality , 


| 
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which—as capital—it rules as perfectly as its|self otherthan she now is—Northern. Then, as 
namesake does the half of Europe. Paris in elsewhere, and at other times, the question sug- 
the Blue Ridge !—not a place where they have gests itself—Shall the Northern immigrant be- 
July and February revolutions, (though on the come Virginian, or the Virginian assimilate to 
4th day of the former and the 22nd of the latter | the Northerner? ‘To this Vagabundus the ques- 
much uproar is created by patriotic youths there,) | tion is not difficult of solution. 
nor yet a place of any very great “* Mysteries,”| —Loudoun county differs from poor old Fair- 
political, religious or romantic; but simply a)fax. She has many water courses : Fairfax has 
little town where horses are changed by the Al-|next to none at all. She has rich, fine, low 
exandria and Winchester stage coach. and the | grounds, and red land which produces noble crops. 
Vagabundus, (after chill and glimmery travelling | Alas! where are the garden spots of Fairfax ; 
with doubtful sunrise,) gets a comfortable break-| has she such? To the left yonder, (we stand at 
fast. Here, as elsewhere, you find at every turn, | Paris,) the long valley of rich red land, stretches 
hotels! hotels! hotels! Certainly does my mem- | at the foot of the mountain, past Vestal’s Gap, 
ory now recall the “Union Hotel’ and the ‘from which you look upon the little village of 
Paris ;’ I was about to write hotel here | Hillsborough; the whole hemmed in by the Short 
also, but the envious or scornful storm-spirit of Hills;—across the ‘ Piedmont” toward Lees- 
the mountains has blotted out with his rainy fin- | burg, Goose Creek swallows her twenty little 
ger the word from the sigu-board, and even made | water-courses, which merrily turn the wheels of 
encroachments ou “ Paris” itself. These two | numerous mills, and running through a region 
“ hotels” there certainly are in Paris, whose pop-| dotted with ancient stone houses redolent of our 
ulation may be three hundred, is probably two! Revolutionary antiquity, goes like a brawling 
hundred : how many houses of private entertain-| child to the bosom of the Potomac. 
ment there are, the Vagabundus knows not. —Thus much of Fairfax and Loudoun. 
—Still this chronicler does not detract from! Suddenly while gazing upon the landscape, 
the just fame of the village. He has often been) or at other points in the latter part of his jour- 
pleased at sight of the battered sign-board, and/ ney, flashed upon the Vagabundus the thought 
even atthe present moment the cheerful warmth of that near this road, over which so carelessly he 
the hickory log fire as it blazed up the chimney, ‘had passed, gazing at the revolving wheels, the 
and communicated a pleasant circulation to his| prancing horses, or the stone-fenced fields ;—in 





cold feet, dwells gratefully in his remembrance. | the immediate vicinity of—some place, (where, 


—Now standing on the mountain, and embra- exactly, he knew not,) was the residence of a 
cing in thought, if not with the eye, the whole | former and celebrated President. Vainly now 
country through which we have passed from the! does he lament his thoughtlessness—Time, and 
rise to the set of sun, let us endeavor to recall) above all, the despotic determination in the stage 
some of the impressions which it has produced. | driver to be “up to time” in his mail delivery, 

And first of Fairfax county, which so long la-| bendstono man. Where there was an historical 
mented the loss of her old city, and stands telling} mansion, I have spoken of Aldie and Middle- 
her sorrows in every murmur of the never-still | burg—where there was a President in question, 
Potomac. Fairfax, old and worn-out, has lately | J have spoken of friend Whaley. The omis- 
felt in her aged veins an elixir of life, which has sion can only be regretted—not remedied. 
infused into her new vigor and force. To the} -—From Paris one takes to the mountains, and 
dilapidated wooden houses, have succeeded edi-! with their red, and orange, and yellow drapery, 
fices new and commodious ;—to the timber-cov-| and their towering outlines, the lowland no longer 
ered old fields, smiling meadows—to the depres-| dwells in his memory. ‘The Vagabundus got his 
sion of penury and thoughtlessness, the vivacity | Jast look of the Eastern land from Ashby’s Gap, 
of a healthy prosperity. It is because to the| and with swift revolving wheels, and prancing 
Virginian, profuse and careless in expenditure, | horses, on whose rosettes the rich sunshine spar- 
has succeeded the Northerner, who is seldom’ kled, passed on into the great valley. 
profuse, never careless. You cannot mistake EorTuHeEn. 
this: it stares you in the eyes:—the very stage 
lines which pass through the county, have lately 
been purchased by Northerners. Here more than 
in any other Virginia county, the present is for-| «4 steich-ride, we'll join in a sleigh-ride to-day, 
getting the past; and plainly it does not wish to Oh what fun,” cries the charming young Sally, 


, : : . “We'll gallantly dash o’er the hills and away 
on y s f : as 
recall that bygone time when thistles and pine Where crisp lies the snow in the valley ;” 
bushes grew where now the “ waves of shadow| “Not so fast,” replies Tom, “ the thermometer tells 


go over the wheat.” Ancient Fairfax, like a "Tis too terribly cold for such playiug, 


a. : Let’s remain within doors, with a string of our belles, 
man waxing wealthy, does not wish to see her- And we shall have plenty of slaying.” X. Y. Z. 
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MOUNT VERNON---A PILGRIMAGE, 


BY E- KENNEDY. 


In these days of steamboats and rail roads 
every body visits Mount Vernon. They go thither 
in crowds, and they throng the old halls in troops, 
and long processions, and they—see everything. 

Now to a thoughtful mind, there is not so much 
to see at Mount Vernon as to think about. 





“If thou would’st see fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moon light.” 


And why? Because the silence and dimness 
of night are favorable to meditation, and because 
the loneliness of the hour gives one possession 
over himself,—a thing rather difficult to arrive 
at, we opine, when a “train attendant” comes in 
for a share of the romance. 

So with ourselves, when we would go to Mount 
Vernon, we were either selfish enough or judi- 
cious enough to go thither alone. The distance 
was not great—some half dozen miles or so from 
where, it so happened, we were spending the 
winter, a twelvemonth ago: and possessing some 
confidence in our own powers and properties of 
locomotion, we set out one bright, cool, pleasant 
morning in December upon our pilgrimage. 

A pilgrimage! 

Not precisely, in the strict sense of that term, 
kind reader, but yet in some such sense never- 
theless. Of course there is a religious sense in 
which, in ages past, men have been accustomed 
to use this expression, and perhaps to misuse it 
also, and this is not our meaning as will be plainly 
perceived. ‘ Men go,” says the author of Ras- 
selas, ‘“‘every day to view the fields where great 
actions have been performed, and return with 
stronger impressions of the event.” The graves 
of the departed, the last resting- places of the great 
ones of the earth, have, and according to the 
construction of the nature of man, ever willhave, 
some attraction to draw people to them: and in 
such sense as of veneration for the heroic dead, 
our visit to Mount Vernon was a pilgrimage. 


“Such graves as these are pilgrims’ shrines— 
Shrines to no code nor creed confined ; 

The Delphian vales, the Palestines— 
The Meccas of the mind,” 


Our road, however, led us not to the tomb of 
the Arabian prophet; not to Jerusalem, nor even 
to Rome; but to the burial-place of Washington! 
From our earliest dawning of intelligence, that 
name had been uppermost in all our fondest re- 
collections and associations. Some how or other, 
perhaps it was “distance lent enchantment to 


tryman. 
many of the mighty names of past ages, but 
some foul and ugly blot ever appeared upon the 
broad surface of their character, so that af- 
fection refused to cling around their memories, 
however much they won upon our admiration 
andregard. But in the sage of Mount Vernon— 
he who was indeed ‘first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen,”’ there 
was a completeness of the entire man which 
took possession of our heart, and led us to 
indulge for him an esteem and veneration such 
as no other mortal man had ever awakened in 
us before. 
upon the road which led to the domain of the 
departed chieftain—we should visit the house 
where he had lived, tread the walks that he had 
himself frequented, and stand, with uncovered 
head, as was the fact, beside the tomb where his 
remains reposed : and was not this a pilgrimage ? 


to enjoy the beautiful scenery. 
cended the hill in our progress, we saw the pla- 
cid waters of the Potomac lying below us, and 
stretching far onwards to join the broad bosom 
of the Chesapeake; that same quiet, ever-roll- 
ing Potomac that Washington himself had loved 
so well, to which he so often alludes in his let- 
ters, and upon the banks of which he chose, 





the view,” but we early came to associate some 


of the purest and best feelings of our nature with 
the character and conduct of this our great coun- 


History had made us acquainted with 


And now, staff in hand, we were 


Whilst upon the way we turned about oftentimes 
Having as- 


“‘life’s duties o’er,” to retire in dignified sim- 


plicity, there to spend the balance of his days, 


and there to die. Far to the northward we saw 


the rising dome of that capitol, where the Na- 
tional Legislature of this great Empire sits; a 
structure whose foundation was laid by Wash- 
ington, in a city to which he had given his own 
name. 
the true spirit of a pilgrim, were in harmony 
with the place, and the occasion, and the object 
of our visit. 
days of the past,” and our sympathies were alive 
to every reminiscence of an historical nature with 


As we went onward, our feelings, after 


Like Ossian, we “thought of the 


which these scenes and these localities were, in 


years gone by, connected. Half a century ago the 


grave and dignified form of the nation’s well-belov- 
ed. hero was oftentimes seen upon this very road; 
the same sky was over his head as now stretched 
above us; the same outline of landscape as even 
now greets the eye, was then visible, but else all is 
changed : life and its activities are all over with 
him; he lived his allotted time; filled his allet- 
ted sphere, and ah! how well! and now the 
pater patria sleeps the long sleep of death. Of 
the departed, how truly may it be said, that * the 
places which knew them once know them no 
more!” A new generation has sprung up: they 
fill the seats, and they tread the paths of those 
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who formerly were here: we may go and see the 
place where the ‘dead are laid,” but we may 
not know of them, for they have “ passed away!” 


* + t * 


The Mount Vernon estate was, asis well known, 
a very large one; and the visitor enters upon the 
lands belonging thereto sometime before he comes 
in sight of the time-hovored residence itself. We 
saw a few ancient tenements. farmhouses, to ap- 
pearance, and built perhaps in the days of the 
revolution, for the hipped roofs seemed to beto- 
ken astyle of structure not common in our time. 
Passing through a strip of woodland we came 
suddenly upon the long looked for object of our 





thing of Washington and Mount Vernon; and here 
now was Mount Vernon before our eyes, and by 
yonder hill side was the septlchre where the body 
lay. 


* os * * 


There is one thing about Mount Vernon which 
must commend itself to every person of good 
taste, namely, that the residence, and indeed the 
entire premises have been permitted to remain 
substantially as they were half a century ago. 
The house itself, a frame structure, built long 
since in the days of the Colonies, has under- 
gone no change whatever, and is a fine old edi- 
fice, in excellent preservation. The proprietors 





“pilgrimage” and visit; the mansion itself lay |in years past seem to have been gentlemen of 
before us at a distance of half a mile, rising | correct ideas, and the country is indebted to them 
above the stunted cedars that cover the hill upon | inasmuch as they have allowed things to remain 
which it stands. A venerated structure itis, sur-| pretty much as they were when the good Gen- 
mounted with a modest steeple, as was in ac-‘| eral died. 

cordance with the style of building usual in the! We did not bring a square and compass with 


early days of Virginia. us, nor a tape-string to measure with: the bu- 
We had seen the “portrait” of this edifice an) giness of our visit being not so much with the 


hundred times or more: we had seen it in rude |material edifice, as with the associations there- 


prints upon the walls of village bar rooms, in the | with connected. We rambled about, however, 
far distant valley of the Mississippi; we had no-| and made our observations, seating ourselves at 
ticed it often as a ‘ frontispiece’ upon the ‘clocks’ ||ast beneath the well-known portico, fronting 
of New England manufacture, such as find their |upon the river, whose pavement is of tesselated 


way multitudinously over the broad regions of the | stone, and was no doubt put there when the house 
American domain; we had had it in our observa- | was built, for it looks time-worn. There is hardly 


tion in many forms and varieties of pencilling, but) a more interesting spot about the premises, save 
here it was now, the thing itself, standing pal-| only that where the departed hero lies, and the 
pably before our eyes: need we say, we recog-| chamber where he breathed his last, than this 


nized it at once? We sat upon the stile for same lofty portico. Here the feet of Lafayette 
sometime wrapped in contemplation, meanwhile | have trod—here every stone has been familiar to 
gazing upon the premises, and not caring to ac-| the footfall of Washington! His meditative mind 
vance a single step nearer: not that it was the) was no doubt oft burdened, as he here paced to 
mere house; or even that it had been the re-| and fro, with a sense of the weighty future—of 
sidence of one of the coming destiny of that Republic which he 
himself was so mainly instrumental in setting 
forward upon her career of greatness. His fore- 
seeing sagacity foreshadowed, perhaps. a sem- 
blance of that wonderful destiny which has al- 
ready begun to be fulfilled. But how imperfect 
all such anticipations must have been, we may 
in some measure conceive of, when we remem- 
ber that at the period the illustrious occupant of 
this mansion breathed his last, there were no 
steamboats on any river upon the globe; there 
was not a railroad in existence; the empire of 
the great West was, comparatively speaking, 
unknown, and John Jay. the American plenipo- 
tentiary, had just negotiated a treaty with Great 
Britain, ceding the right of navigation of the 
Mississippi river for a period of thirty years; 
the States of this Union numbered only some 
fourteen, with an aggregate population of only 
as we have already denominated it; and men | five millions: as a people we were scarcely known 
the world over, who talk of freedom, know soume- | among the nations of the earth; we had no manu- 


as the foremost men of all our times ;” 


but that so much of thrilling interest in Ameri- 
can history was connected with the spot on which 
it stands. Washington had lived there: La- 
fayette had spent days and nights there; the 
men of the Revolution had eongregated there; 
the voices of the “sons of liberty,” a Patrick 
Henry, and a Richard Henry Lee, had been heard 
in familiar discourse there, and plans had been 
there laid, and schemes originated, whose results 
are now made evident in this 


“Land of the free and home of the brave!”’ 
The spot was a celebrated one, a 


“ Mecca of the mind,” 
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factures, neither had our great staple of cotton 
as yet any place in the list of exports. Tele- 
graphic wires linking together the distant por 

tions of the wide-spread continent, had not, of 
course, been dreamed of even in the reveries of 
the wildest and most imaginative. One almost 
wonders, as he treads these grounds, whether the 
departed spirit of its noble occupant is permitted 
to revisit *‘ the glimpses of the moon” in these our 
days, and to be cognizant of the greatness and 
the unprecedented prosperity of the land, which 
in the days of his earthly sojourning, he served 
so faithfully and loved so well! 

Crossing the threshold, one finds himself within 
the ample hall of this old mansion, which is wain- 
scotted from floor to ceiling in a style of archi- 
tecture quite ancient: ancient, we mean, in a 
relative sense, having a day and a date of some one 
hundred years ago for its completion. On this side 
of the Atlantic, we account such to be an ancient 
edifice, which will carry our recollections back 
even so far as the days of George II.. and into 
the era of our colonial history. Mt. Vernon does 
this, and therefore, according to our logic, it is, 
in a limited sense, venerable for its antiquity. 
We almost involuntarily looked about us, to see 
the broad-skirted habiliments of the Revolution- 
ary worthies, or perchance some well hooped 
dame of the days of '76, to come bowing or 


“courtesying” from out of one of those neat! 


little parlors, four in number, which open into 
this, the central passage way of the building. 
Our fancy, however, was at variance with fact, 
and no such apparitions were visible; albeit the 
time was when the forms of other men have 
darkened these doorways, and the sound of the 
voices of a different race has echoed within these 
apartments—voices that have been lifted up amid 
the din of battle. Some people say that “ stone 
walls have ears”’—a proposition which we are 
not prepared to accede to, in terms, although figu- 
ratively the thing may be true enough; and we 
did fancy that this ancient edifice, the home of 
the great commander himself, had listened, in 
such sort as the walls of a house may be suppo- 
sed to listen, to the old familiar tale of the Revolu- 
tion, oftentimes rehearsed. Not rehearsed either. 
as we rehearse such things, by hearsay and at 
second-hand, but by those who were themselves 
actors in the stirring events referred to. ‘There 
was the tale of Brandywine, and of German- 
town; sad tales too they were to tell: and doubt- 
less the ** Crossing of the Delaware,” upon that 
cold, wintry night of Christmas ’76, has af- 
forded a topic for many an evening’s reminis- 
cence; as well as the bustle of that hurried 
retreat from Long Island; the heats of that 
burning summer's day at Monmouth, or per- 
chance the closing triumph of the Revolution- 
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ary struggle, that “crowning mercy” at York- 
town. Some of these scenes and stirring events 
in ournation’s history are pictured upon the glow- 
ing canvass; the “tradition of men” has also 
treasured up many of the details, but these 
wainscotted walls have heard the chronicle from 
the lips of men who themselves moved in the 
events, and were a part of the enterprises they 
discoursed of. It may be that “ walls have ears,” 
but they have no tongue to speak. We lingered 
within the portals where Washington dwelt, and 
where the patriots of the olden time have 
gathered, but we heard no sound. Memory 
alone served to aid our thoughts, which were 
of the men of the past, and of the deeds of the 
past, and of the thronging recollections of bygone 
years, so intimately associated with the residence 
of Washington— 


“halls 
Trod by the Percys of old fame ; 
And traced upon the castle walls 
Each high, heroic name.” 


From the outset of the Revolution until long 
after its close, Washington was, however, only 
an occasional visitor to his own house. In alet- 
ter bearing date of 1798, he says: * Twenty-five 
years have passed nearly away since I have con- 
sidered myself a permanent resident beneath my 
own roof at Mt. Vernon.” His years and his 
energies were pot his own—they were called for 
by the exigencies of the times which demanded 
a personal sacrifice,—a sacrifice which he was 
so willing to make, and which his country was 
so fortunate as to receive. And when at 
length, aftera life of activity and toil, he retired 
to this same hearth-stone of his upon the banks 
of the placid Potomac, whither doubtless in the 
dark periods of our history, his affections had 
oftentimes turned with longing desire, how short 
was that stay,—how brief was that sojourning 
under his own “ vine and fig tree,” as he him- 
self so frequently expressed it! 

There is a flight of stone steps at the rear- 
front of the dwelling, which show the marks of 
age, and the wear and tear of many winters. 
Seated upon them, we could not but recall in 
fancy a certain bright morning in January, 1759, 
when a chariot of ample dimensions, with ser- 
vants in livery, drove up this same circular car- 
riage-way, and sat down its gaily attired burden 
upon these identical stone steps. It was Col. 
Washington and his newly married bride, the 
fair Widow Custis, of whom tradition tells so 
many interesting details of her personal charms 
and attractions. Upon the table before us, as 
we write, there lies a relic of that same gala- 
day—nearly ove hundred years gone by. It is 





a bit of the costly brocade dress, woven in threads 
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of silver and gold, worn by the bride upon the 
auspicious occasion of the ‘ home-bringing,” or 
‘infair,” as the old-fashioned phrase is in Vir- 
ginia. 

From the date of Washington’s. marriage, in 
the year 1759, until the day, some forty years 
afterwards, when the funeral procession which 
bore those venerated remains to the tomb, moved 
slowly off from the door of this mansion, how 
many items of momentous interest could be enu- 
merated! We forbear even a brief recital of the 
events of this teeming period, because it includes 
the historical rise of republican America, begin- 
ning with the inception of the idea of a free and 
independent confederacy—embracing the agita- 
tion and the discussion of the weighty question it- 
self—the outbreak and the call to arms—the seven- 
years struggle, and the successful close of it ; the 
machinery of a new government set in motion; 
and ending with the enrollment of the United 
States of America among the nations of the 
earth: in all which, this same august personage, 
whose familiar haunts these were, who lived here 
and who died here, bore so prominent and so 
active a part. 


* * * * 


Our visit so far, as the reader will have per- 
ceived, was highly satisfactory, both to our taste 
and to the reverential impulses of the heart. 
But feelings of quite another sort were awaken- 
ed, when we sought out the “tomb” of the.de- 
parted patriot. As we lingered about the old 
mansion, there was the charm of antiquity to 
interest us, together with the multitude of clus- 
tering associations, such as necessarily attach 
themselves to the decaying premises; but when 
we came to seek out the “ tomb,’’ we were in- 
deed most sadly disappointed. The fact is, the 
* Tomb of Washington” is so at variance with 
every idea or perception of a‘‘ tomb,” such as 
we ourselves had hitherto indulged, that we might 
almost defy fancy to sketch a last resting-place 
for the dead, less in accordance with the demands 
of good taste and good judgment. 

When we contemplate the place of repose of 
the mighty dead, we naturally associate some- 
thing grand and imposing in the idea. Whether 
it be in a monumental pile pointing to heaven, 
or in the 


“Dim religious light,” 


of some sculptured cloister. or even in the grass- 
covered mound of some retired grave-yard, there 
is, in all of these, ample verge and room for the 
mind to picture out her own imaginings. There 
is a reasonable and an appropriate solemnity in 
them all. One of the charms of Westminster 


the venerated dead. ‘Those lofty arches and re- 
sounding aisles, are in excellent keeping with the 
general idea of asepulchre. There isthe atten- 
dant stillness and silence; there is the dimness 
of light; there is hoary antiquity and the state- 
liness of architectural embellishment :—and all 
these force grandness of idea upon the mind. 
But at Mount Vernon there is nothing, positively 
nothing to elevate one’s conception of a sepul- 
chre; indeed there is much to derogate and to 
detract from such preconceptions as one might 
have formed. 

Some twenty years ago, the body of Washing- 
ton was taken from out of the old tomb, where 
it had been first deposited, and where for thirty 
years it had reposed, and was conveyed into a 
curious brick and mortar sort of an enclosure; 
half vault, half cart-house, as one might denom- 
inate it fromits appearance. This outer, house- 
like enclosure, is arched over, and plastered, and 
ingress is secured by an iron gate with locks. 
The remains, so removed, were placed within 
what purports to be a “marble sarcophagus,” 
which lying upon the surface of the ground, is 
exposed to the view of the visitor. This “ sar- 
cophagus” or marble chest, of mean and narrow 
dimensions, bears upon its extremity, in full view, 
an inscription, or in fact an “advertisement” of 
a certain individual named “ Strothers,” a stone- 
cutter of Philadelphia. Hoping, perhaps, to 
link his name to immortality—vain hope! he 
planned, and, for aught we know, executed this 
removal; and has detailed, at large, the circum- 
stances in this same inscription. And there, in 
the full blaze of sunlight, and a common specta- 
cle for man and beast, the august body has lain 
for some twenty years and more, shocking the 
good taste of every person who comes, as we 
did, with pious feelings, to pay his respects to the 
memory of one so every way worthy of a noble 
sepulchre. And to add to the homeliness of the 
whole affair, there is a snug little rail-road now 
constructed from the wharf below, a distance of 
a quarter of a mile or so, up to the gate of this 
tomb, which thence winds off to the front of the 
mansion, a few hundred yards further pn. We 
say a rail-road, not exactly a rail-road either, for 
in “ grading” the way, they have not quite cut 
down the hillto a “level,” but they have approx- 
imated to it; and a remarkably nice (cheap) 
plank way has been laid down, extending, as 
we have said, from the river’s edge up to the 
sacred precincts of the tomb; and thence wind- 
ing off, enables the “‘company” to visit the 
scarcely less sacred premises of the old mansion, 
“ dry-shod.” 

All this has been done through philanthropic 
motives, we presume, so that ladies and other 





Abbey, lies in the fact of its being the abode of 





‘delicate people, who come to see the place, may 
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have their feet kept dry, for their better security 
against coughs, and colds, and rheumatic affec- 
tions: and for this praiseworthy object, the silence 
of the abode of the venerated dead has been in- 
truded upon. We might also add that hand-bills 
are printed, and newspaper advertisements are 
circulated, giving notice of all these extensive 
‘“‘accommodations,” and also that a Steamboat 
will make “ tri-weekly trips,” and this “ during 
the season,” from the Federal City and towns 
adjacent, upon the Potomac ; for the very mode- 
rate price of “one dollar!” 

In the outset of our sketch we stated that we 
chose to come alone to Mount Vernon; not caring 
to cast in our sympathies, upon the occasion of 
such a visit, with the common stock of a consid- 
erable crowd of sight-seeing citizens. We saw 
no reason to regret having done so, when we 
became observant of the “accommodations for 
visitors,” which we have described. 

‘These remarks are appended with no unkind- 
ness towards the getters up of all this “ specu- 
lation.” It is natural that people should desire 
to visit the tomb of the great Washington, as well 
as to tread the scenes of his once beloved abode; 
but we do contend for a decent fitness of things; 
all of which, we hesitate not to declare, is 
sadly lost sight of in the present arrangement. 
Neither does blame attach to the present pro- 
prietor of Mount Vernon. He has done the best 
he could. People will throng thither as visitors, 
and such preparations as limited means will af- 
ford, must needs be made for them. The blame 
lies properly at the door of this government 
which permits such things to go on at the old 
homestead of the “father of bis country.” The 
property, we say, should be bought by govern- 
ment, and put into such a state of repair and 
dignified arrangement as would not cause a for- 
eigner to visit the place with ill-disguised disgust, 
and would not bring a blush upon the cheek of 
every American of good taste, who sees how 
things are conducted. 

There are certain dignities and proprieties to 
be maintained in a matter of such grave moment 
as requires that men should speak out their sen- 
timents. The home of Washington, as well as 
his ** tomb” belong, or should belong to the coun- 
try. The associations, historical and otherwise, 
of such a man, should be made common proper- 
ty. His is one of the 


“ few immortal names 
That were not born to die;” 





and we think we speak the sentiments of every 
American citizen of proper feelings and correct 
taste, when we say that this estate of Mount Ver- 
non should pass into the ownership of the Gov- 
ernment, at whatever cost; and that it should 
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be put into suitable repair. We would have the 
mansion itself a ‘* Museum,” so to speak, where 
all the relics of the illustrious occupant should 
be collected and piously preserved. A tomb 
should be erected fitting the character of the man; 
and above all, those revered remains, whilst they 
should be honored with something like a worthy 
sepulture, should never be removed from the 
time-honored precincts of Mount Vernon. 

Men love to look upon the scenes hallowed by 
the memory of departed greatness: this has 
ever been the case. and ever will so continue to 
be, because there is a sentiment in the human 
breast; a weakness, if some choose so to call it; 
responsive to such things. Foreigners coming 
to America, desire to tread the grounds, and to 
fill their minds with the localities, and the nume- 
rous personal reminiscences of so great a man 
as Washington; and if such a scheme as this we 
suggest could be carried out, then might we pride 
ourselves on possessing one spot at least, where 
good taste and sound patriotism might unite in 
a common object of high interest and attraction. 





MY EARLY DREAM. 


BY MRS. DR. HICKS. 


Come back! come once again, my early dream, 
I would yet linger in thy glowing light, 

And idly bask, amid thy gorgeous gleam, 
And rain-bow hues, now paling in my sight. 


Come back! enwrap me in thy rosy dyes, 
Go not—oh ! vision, like the winter day, 
Neath sullen pall-like clouds, and leaden skies, 
Oh! go not thus, my early dream, away! 


Come back to me! as once thou wert, oh dream ! 
I cannot see thee, spectre-like, depart. 

Come back with flaunting light, and golden beam, 
As thou did’st shine in beauty o’er my heart. 


My dream! thou all of beauty [thave known! 
Fair as the veiléd Indian-summer day, 

Hast thou, in love-light, o’er my pathway shone, 
And I have lived, enfolded in thy ray. 


And one there was, who tinted thy broad beam, 
With fairy hand; who made thee what thou art. 

Light of my life—light of the dawn—oh, dream! 
Thou all of earth, and e’en of Heaven, a part. 


Come back—yes, once again, light of the dawn, 
And then, like all things lovely, pass away. 

Shine, oh! my dream, as in the blushing morn, 
Thou did’st arise, with promise of the day. 
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Come back—let not the clouds thy rays empall, 
And my young day, be overcast; oh! dream. 
Come back—my yearning heart, once more enthrall, 
And pierce the darkness with thy quenchless beam. 


Imagination wove thee in her prime, 
Of gaudy sun-set hues of Wonderland 

And thou wert formed, dear dream, for more than time, 
And now thou fallest neath his ruthless hand! 


A rain-bow shattered, ere its bow was bent, 
A purple morn in tears—a starless night— 
Are images, with thee, most strangely blent. 
Oh! gorgeous dream—now faded from my sight! 


Oct. 30, 1851. 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, Dec. 19, 1851. 


You cannot suppose that any “son of York,” 
during these days of jubilant enthusiasm will 
have either eye or heart for aught else than the 
one bright focus of excitement which is now en- 
chanting every imagination. ‘The winter of 
our discontent,” which, without something to 
divert our attention from its merciless severity, 
would be bitter indeed, is turned into a good deal 
more than “ glorious summer,” by the magnifi- 
cent Oriental Avatar, which has found its way 
to our bleak shores. Never was the enthusiasm 
of our mercurial people, which is always ebulli- 
ent at a very slight increase of temperature, so 
universally or so intensely inflamed, as on ocea- 
sion of the coming of the “ mighty Magyar.” I 
doubt if the chosen people, in the amplest ful- 
filment of their hopes, could have hailed the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah with a more hearty 
burst of acclamation, than that which went up 
from pavement to roof-tree, upon the triumphant 
entrance of Kossuth to the city. 

I assure you that I attach little importance to 
this fact in any point of view. It does not show 
any intelligent comprehension either of the his- 
tory, the character, or the purposes of Kossuth; 
but ouly the passion of our population for pa- 
geant and spectacle. It was a repetition of the 
furor, which attended the steps of Jenny Lind, 
under the management of her consummate 
showman, and which merely indicated the popu- 
lar love of excitement, but was no proof what- 
ever of appreciation of her rare and beautiful 
character, or of her wonderful gifts as a musical 
artist. If this were all that Kossuth could an- 
ticipate from the heart of the American people, 
he would long have to suffer the pang of “ hope 
deferred” for his poor Hungary. 

But I will not be tempted to descant on a trait 





of our national, or rather, I should say, our mu- 
nicipal character, when I ought to be talking of 
the hero, for whom all this enthusiasm is awa- 
kened. Not that I mean to burden you with a 
repetition of scenes, which are described in such 
rose-colored language in all our newspapers ; or 
to read youa political homily on the sacred duty 
of free and independent republicans to do battle 
for liberty to the remotest ends of the earth. 
W hat private, personal enthusiasms, or antipa- 
thies I may have on the subject is of ‘no con- 
sequence” to your friendly readers; and I will 
merely recall, for their edification, some of the 
impressions which have not quite faded from my 
memory, of the reception in New York of the 
‘illustrious exile.” 

For a few days previous to his arrival, a breath- 
less feeling of curiosity and suspense pervaded 
the city. Every one was inquiring, if the Hum- 
boldt had been heard of. The Hungarians in 
the streets, with their low plumed hats, and their 
fierce, moustachioed lips, were watched with 
keener interest. Every unusual noise at a dis- 
tance was said to be the signal gun of the steamer. 
Meantime the City Fathers were on the alert in 
completing the preparations for bis reception. 
Extrasessions of committees were incessant, and 
great were the fatigues of our patriotic aldermen. 
The quantity of boned-turkey and champagne 
by which their onerous labors were alleviated, is 
frightful to think of. Many citizens could not 
restrain their impatience, aud hovered, like a 
swarm of bees, around the landing at Staten Is- 
land. There was constant motion to and fro. 
People actually turned pale with excitement at 
the approach of the coming man. It wasa great 
era in the life of my excellent friend, Dr. Doane, 
the health officer at the Quarantine. ‘That wor- 
thy disciple of Esculapius was to be the first to 
welcome the great Magyar tothe Americanshore. 
I must do him the justice to say, that he bore his 
high honors with infinite meekness. He made 
the most judicious arrangements for the comfort 
and happiness of his expected guests, without 
using them as stepping-stones to walk into pub- 
lie notoriety himself. Every thing that he pos- 
sessed he placed at the disposal of those whom 
he wished to honor. Kossuth could not have 
fallen into better hands. 

At length the long-wished-for moment arrived. 
The vessel's guns were heard in the offing. Sig- 
nals were at once given to every accessible part 
of the island. Quiet sleepers were aroused from 
their beds. Staten Island was up in arms; the 
poultry yards were disturbed of their propriety ; 
myriads of the canine race were excited to an 
unwonted ardor of emotion; and amid a general 
magnificent crowing of cocks, and barking of dogs, 
the health-officer of the quarantine started in 
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his boat, adorned with the flags of many nations, 
on his midnight mission. 

I pass over his welcome to Kossuth on the 
deck of the steamer, which was all that could 
be expected from a patriotic physician, intent on 
such an exciting errand, and hasten to describe 
his reception on shore. But every thing in that 
great scene is forgotten, in the military eclat of 
Major Hagedorn, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Staten Island forces, whose first duty was to 
assure Kossuth that the strong arm of the Uni- 
ted States was made bare to draw the sword in 
the Hungarian cause, and the next to offer the 
weary exile a guard of onor for the night, com- 
posed of the elite of the military which he com- 
manded on Staten Island. Major Hagedorn is a 
sublime man, or rather he made himself quite 
intimate with a sublime man, forgetting that 
from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a 
step. He will long be held in due remembrance. 
This will gratify his vaulting ambition, to its 
full extent. He laps up notoriety, like the “cat 
in the adage,” and will live to a good old age at 
least on the thought of having once had such a 
chance to play the great man. How far Kos- 
suth took encouragement from the pledge of the 
Major with regard to the United States militia, 
Iam unable, after the most diligent inquiry, to 
learn in a satisfactory manner. Major Hage- 
dorn, let me privately inform you, is as good a 
man any day as John Gilpin; a sleek and dap- 
per little individual ; a citizen of famous Staten 
Island; ‘‘a train-band Major eke is he of credit 
and renown ;” and when not engaged in the dis- 
charge of his duties as defender of his fellow- 
citizens, is an exemplary vender of writing pa- 
per, wafers, and other stationary in a small way, 
and the proprietor of a one-horse express. 

The next day was the grand reception at Cas- 
tle Garden. On some accounts, this ceremony 
was premature. There was not sufficient time 
to mature the necessary preparations, especially 
on the part of the military. The consequence 
was, that the pageant suffered from imperfect 
arrangements; the decorations of the streets 
bore the marks of hurried profusion; with a 
lavish display of ornament, there was little taste 
or harmony; and the disorder at Castle Garden 
was so great as to prevent the guest of the city 
from replying to the welcome of the Mayor. 
Still the scene was one of the most imposing, 
that I have ever witnessed in New York. The 
enthusiasm was more vociferous, more tumultu- 
ously expressed in every way, at the time of Mr. 
Clay’s public reception in 1847; but on the pres- 
ent occasion, there was a deep, suppressed feel- 
ing, not vented in shouts, but depicted on the 
countenance, and now and then almost rising to 
a painful solemnity. Never was there a more 





perfect day for the exhibition of a grand civic 
pageant. Suchdelicious weather could not have 
been anticipated amid the gloom of our early 
Northern winter. It took every one by surprise, 
and contributed in no small degree to the keen 
exhilaration of the scene. Under the soft, balmy 
influences of a pure atmosphere, and a sky of 
resplendent brightness, the multitudes drank in 
a genial life, and were tuned in spirit to the har- 
monies of the day. It is rarely that one sees a 
nobler display of our city population. The 
streets were closely wedged in, with the throng- 
ing myriads, who had left their houses; but 
such a love of order pervaded the masses, that 
the task of the police was by no means onerous. 

As the procession, after much delay, left Cas- 
tle Garden, and the person of the hero became 
visible to the spectators, he was welcomed on 
every side, by loud plaudits, while the ladies in 
the balconies waved him their greetings, and ev- 
ery window and every house-top seemed alive 
with sympathy. Kossuth looked the personifi- 
cation of tranquillity. Apparently the least ex- 
cited of the vast multitude around him, he re- 
ceived their congratulations with a graceful dig- 
nity, but with no expression of emotion. ‘This 
was far more impressive than any melo-dramatic 
arts, which an inferior man might have deemed 
called for by the occasion. His face looked worn, 
showing traces of recent suffering, and with an 
expression of deep thoughtfulness, belonging 
more to a prophet than to a statesman. Such 
was my first impression of his appearance, and 
it has been confirmed by subsequent observation. 

Among the various public demonstrations that 
have since been made in honor of Kossuth, the 
Banquet given by the Press was one of the most 
peculiar and interesting. Indeed, the occasion 
was decidedly unique, the Press in this city, com- 
prising a motley collection of persons, with every 
variety of accomplishment and taste, for the most 
part, I imagine, personally strangers to each 
other, and little likely to come together on an 
occasion of common interest. Certainly, never 
before were so many of them seen together in 
the same banquetting-hall, and it will doubtless 
be years before a similar reunion takes place 
again. 

The banquet was admirably arranged in all its 
appointments. The gastronomic portion of it 
was elegant, recherché, generous, (which I hardly 
need say to one who is acquainted with the good 
cheer of our hosts of the Astor House,) and 
every thing went off with the quiet of a family- 
party. 

The entrance of Kossuth into the hall was 
welcomed with the usual honors. He received 
them with the graceful seriousness which I have 
already alludedto. I was deeply impressed with 
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his calm, intellectual look, as he rose to bow in 
acknowledgement to the company. You can- 
not watch his face and suspect him of being a 
demagogue or a fanatic. There is no doubt of 
his profound earnestness of conviction, or the 
crystal purity of his purposes. His whole air 
and bearing have that unmistakeable stamp of sin- 
cerity, which wins your sympathy with his char- 
ter, though you may have no interest in his poli- 
tical designs. In person he is not above the 
middle height; his frame is slight and delicate, 
though not attenuated ; he stands in an erect po- 
sition, and his movements have an indescribable 
air of dignity and refinement, without being in 
the least degree, formal. His brow is expanded, 
not too lofty : his head is not large in proportion 
to his body; he wears his hair turned smooth on 
one side, leaving a white, beautiful forehead, 
which seems more formed for contemplation than 
for action; his eye is soft, winning, and singular- 
ly deep, not kindled by strong passion, but be- 
traying the hidden fire which ever flashed forth 
in those voleanic bursts of eloquence, which have 
startled nations. ‘The general expression of his 
face is that of reflection, but reflection softened 
by feelings inward, rather than outward; like 
that of a man absorbed in self-communion, or 
under the inspiration of asublime idea; reposing 
on a basis of thought too deep to be influenced 
by ephemeral passion; and thought, not of eal- 
culation, not of arid abstractions, not of curious 
speculation, butthought, which “ wanders through 
eternity,” in the contemplation of holy and im- 
mortal principles. You would never take him 
for a man of affairs; you would say he is not of 
this world; though without the dreamy, vacant 
look of the religious enthusiast; still less would 
you deem him a warrior, a man to be at the head 
of battles, or to wield the destiny of nations. | 
cannot compare him with Napoleon or Welling- 
ton ; indeed, he reminds me more of a man of 
the Middle Ages, uniting the noblest elements of 
the Baron and the Monk, without the fierceness 
of the one, or the cunning superstition of the 
other. In the marble composure of his brow, 
the religious elevation of his features, and the 
profound, humane, and spiritual expression of 
his eye, the admirers of Dr. Channing might 
find a resemblance, or at least a reminiscence of 
that single-hearted man, of whom, I am’ told, 
Kossuth himself is a warm, though discrimina- 
ting admirer. 

The speech of Kossuth on this occasion gave 
no idea of the impassioned, fiery, oriental elo- 
quence, which has been supposed to character- 
ize his style of oratory. It was as calm as his 
serene, introspective face, thoroughly didactic 
in its character, dealing closely with fact and ar- 
gument, and making no appeal to the sympathy 





or imagination of the hearer. As a dissertation 
on some of the most important points of the 
Hungarian question, it was eminently instruc- 
tive, and certainly adapted to produce a favora- 
ble impression of the justice of his cause. He 
spoke with but little gesture, or variety of into- 
nation; you saw in him nothing of the declaim- 
er; scarcely anything of elaborate, or even effec- 
tive elocution. You would have thought that he 
feltso deeply the power of truth, was so fully 
persuaded that the right was on his side, that he 
trusted to the simplest statement of his ideas, 
disdaining all the artifices of rhetoric. He ex- 
presses himself in Englies& with fluency, but not 
with the idiomatic propriety which you would 
judge from the newspaper reports of his speeches. 
It requires cluse attention to follow him, though 
his enunciation is not rapid. Still his mastery 
of our rugged, obstinate, unmanageable tongue 
is wonderful, especially when we remember that 
his speaking is a constant process of translation, 
as he has not yet learned to think in any lan- 
guage but his native Magyar. It shows the 
miraculous influence of a high intellectual inspi- 
ration, in melting away the difficulties of speech, 
and suggesting adequate forms of expression, 
even when the materials are quite unfamiliar and 
intractable. 

His power of adaptation shows a singular 
nimbleness and alacrity of mind. In the recep- 
tion of the various delegations which have wait- 
ed on him, he never loses sight of an effective 
point, in their locality or other relations. His 
allusions to historical facts betray a great famili- 
arity with American affairs, and an uncommon 
readiness in calling up the right thing at the right 
time. Aninstance of this was his mention of the 
14th of December, as the anniversary of Wash- 
iygton’s death, a date which is seldom referred 
to, but which he made use of with striking effect 
in his reply to one of the addresses of a public 
committee. Not less happy was his allusion to 
the celebrated potency of Kentucky rifles, when 
a native of Kentucky was introduced to him as 
one of the delegation from the students of Yale 
College. In like manner, at the Press Banquet, 
his statistical statements in regard to American 
journalism, and his comparison of the press in 
this country and Great Britain, made a profound 
impression on the audience, not only by their 
appositeness to the occasion, but by the ingenious 
tact with which he made them bear on the great 
purposes of his mission. 

In introducing Kossuth to the assembly, Mr. 
Bryant made quite an elaborate speech, remark- 
able for the terseness and energy of its language, 
the felicitous selection of its topics, and its chaste 
and impressive delivery. Among the other ad- 
dresses, the most note-worthy was that of Mr. 
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Charles King, President of Columbia College, 
who spoke at considerable length, in a style of 
manly, dignified oratory. For the most part, the 
speeches on the occasion were certainly above 
the ordinary level of after-dinner eloquence, 
showing what was perhaps hardly to have been 
expected in the members of the press—as great 
a power of execution with the tongue as with 
the pen. Rev. Mr. Beecher gave a thundering, 
bellicose exhortation, in the genuine Boanerges 
style, unfolding the destructive warlike elements 
of Christianity in a manner which would have 
astounded the peaceful disciples of an earlier, 
old-fashioned day. But I will not attempt to 
bottle up the spirit of the festival, which how- 
ever pungent and exhilarating at the time, be- 
comes as vapid as the uncorked Champagne of 
which such copious libations were offered for the 
success of liberty in general, and Hungarian 
liberty in particular. 

Among the interesting persons in the suite of 
Kossuth, besides his heroic, long-suffering wife, 
are Mr. and Mrs. Pulszky, and several officers of 
the late Hungarian army. Madame Kossuth has 
the appearance of a broken-hearted woman. 
She seems to dwell on the past, with its mourn- 
ful reminiscences, without indulging in the san- 
guine hopes which fire the heart of Kossuth him- 
self. You would take her fora person in some 
deep affliction; she has scarcely been seen to 
smile ; and even when participating in public de- 
monstrations of exciting interest, her face wears 
the expression of habitual grief. 

Madame Pulszky is of a different tempera- 
ment. She too has passed through great sacri- 
fices, but preserves a vivacity and hopefulness of 
feeling, and a gayety of manner, which make 
her a decided favorite in the social circles to 
which she has been introduced. An Austrian by 
birth, the daughter of a Viennese banker, making 
a love-match with her husband before the break- 
ing out of the revolution, while he lived in pa- 
triarchal liberality on his ample estates in Hun- 
gary, flying for her life in utter desolation after 
the ruin of the cause, separated from her chil- 
dren with scarce a hope of meeting them again— 
she has experienced all manner of vicissitudes, 
enough to crush the stoutest masculine heart; 
but with a sunny brightness of disposition, she 
throws aside every despairing thought, lives in 
the present without recalling the bitterness of 
the past, and devotes her various accomplish- 
ments, and beautiful gifts of nature to the reali- 
zation of all noble hopes for her adopted country. 

Pulszky is a man of unmistakeable talent, of 
literary tastes and cultivation, and of very quiet 
gentlemanly manners. Devoted to the fortunes 
of Kossuth and of Hungary, he sustains his po- 


But I must bring my letter to a close before I 
exhaust your space, and the patience of your 
readers, if indeed the latter be not past surgery. 
The town is just now full of interesting topics, 
on which I might gossip with you till after C hrist- 
mas, to say nothing of the swarm of new books, 
rich in their shining holiday costume, with which 
our busy presses are teeming, as usual in this 
season of gifts and greetings. But all these fas- 
cinations I must postpoue till 1 write you again. 





RAFFAEL, 


“ Life is short, but Art is long,’”’ 
Was the master-spirit’s thought, 

Dreaming o’er the living throng, 
By his magic pencil wrought : 


“Nature more eternal still— 
Art of God—eternal whole :— 
From the ripple of the rill, 
To the roar that stirs the soul. 


“Stately mountains; rolling floods ; 
Glens with tend’rest flowers besprent ; 
Sunset glories bathing woods ; 
When day’s golden strength is spent: 


“ Noble words !—all symphonies 
Of the ever-ranging breeze ; 
Every sound that soars or dies, 
In the boughs of verdurous trees :— 


“Ye are ever-living ; Art 
Lives forever! life is nought!’ 
And it fled, that master-heart, 
Crushed before its master-thought: 
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Tue GoLpEen Lecenp. By Henry Wapswortn Lona- 
FELLOW. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 


We are indebted to Mr. Longfellow for two hours of 
dreamy satisfaction experienced in the perusal of the 
“ Golden Legend.”” The volume came most opportunely 
to beguile the tedium of a dreary afternoon, and we felt a 
sense of gratitude, upon laying it down, such as ought 
always to arise in the heart of one who has been the re- 
cipient of a real kindness. We more than half suspect 
that under the influence of this grateful feeling, we shall 
prove but an indifferent critic of the poem: nevertheless, 
we shall endeavor to state freely our impressions of it, as 
the longest and, perhaps, most ambitious production of 
its distinguished author. 

Our readers already know, from the repeated occasions 
on which we have expressed our sentiments touching Mr. 
Longfellow’s proper rank as a poet, that he has not a 
more ardent admirer anywhere than ourselves. We like 





sition with admirable grace and propriety. 








the genial and kindly tone which uniformly pervades his 
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stories, both in prose and verse. We heartily approve 
the moral he has so often and so earnestly enforced, that 
life has its stern and definite purpose, which each man 
must work out for himself. We are glad to render the 
meed of our applause to the purity of writings, through- 
out the whole of which we can, at this time, point out to 
the author 


Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot. 


Very especially do we admire that rare artistic skill 
with which he so cunningly elaborates some of his efforts, 
that they present to us the exquisite finish of Gerard 
Douw. 

With such prepossessions for Mr. Longfellow, did we 
cut, one after another, the smooth, fair leaves of the “ Gol- 
den Legend” and pursue the thread of the romance from 
the musical proem of the Bells of Strasburg Cathedral to 
the accustomed denouement of a honey moon. The time 
was pleasantly spent, as we have already said, and yet, 
as regards the expectations we had indulged of the “ Gol- 
den Legend,’”’—we were disappointed. It is not the work 
upon which Mr. Longfellow should be willing to rest his 
fame. It overflows with fancy and sparkles with beauti- 
ful conceits, but is not of “imagination all compact.” 
It gives us sentiment, but not passion. It presents us 
with the tenderest manifestations of love and pity, of sor- 
row that softens, yet kills not, and of wo that is more lux- 
urious than bitter; but it makes no revealings of the 
strifes and storms that agitate the immense profounds of 
the human heart. In a word, it was written too much in 
the library, and not enough in the walks and ways of 
men, or even by those “ bosky bourns” where the sacred 
sisters abide. Perfect in finish to the last touch of punc- 
tuation, it challenges our wonder, but never deeply moves 
our feelings. If we may be allowed to borrow an illus 
tration from sculpture, we should say that Mr: Longfel- 
low has imitated those workers in marble, who devote 
themselves to the delicate chiselling of a mantle or the 
careful perfecting of armour, rather than to bringing out 
the emotions which should speak in the features of a god- 
dess, or the dying agony that should corrugate the brow 
of the Laocoon. 

A very learned and sagacious critic remarked to us, 
not long since, that when the ‘‘Golden Legend” should 
appear, it would be determined whether or not Mr. Long- 
fellow deserved a place in the front rank of the poets of 
his age. We have not heard as yet what impression has 
been made upon our friend by the poem as published— 
the journal which is the vehicle of his criticisms not yet 
having spoken out concerning its merits, but we demur to 
making the “ Golden Legend,” the test of our favorite’s 
capabilities. We might even undertake to show that be- 
fore the “ Golden Legend” ever passed into the hands of 
that most courteous and charming of publishers, Mr. 
Fields, the reputation of Mr. Longfellow had been fully 
established as one of the first of those poets who now 
record their inspiration in the English idiom. But waiv- 
ing this, we have no hesitation in declaring that the pre- 
vious writings of our author abundantly justify the ex- 
pectation of a great work from his pen, at some future 
day, when he shall come forth as an interpreter of man’s 
nature and address himself to the loftiest instincts with 
which we have been endowed. He is able to write such 
a work. And when written, it will be enshrined among 
the greatclassics. Our children will recognise in it some- 
thing beyond the mere grace of art, and it shall stand 
like the finest efforts of the Grecian chisel, equally mar- 
velled at and studied, while the “ Golden Legend,” kept 
as a master-piece indeed, will be regarded with that sort 





of admiration which attaches to the carvings of Benve- 
nuto Cellini. 

But our readers may like some outline of the romance. 
We therefore turn to the volume to give it, as well as to 
cull from the blooming parterres into which the (book) 
garden has been divided, some of those lovely flowers 
which have found root in the fancy of the author. “ The 
Golden Legend” is a poem of three hundred pages, con- 
taining a gallant knight of the middle ages, several cathe- 
drals, a monastery, a minnesinger, an angel, a devil and 
a Castle on the Rhine. The plan of the work has been 
evidently modelled after Faust, with a half-dramatic in- 
troduction of the characters and stage directions in pa- 
renthesis. Henry of Hoheneck, the Knight abovemen- 
ed, in the opening of the poem, is represented in his cham- 
ber, under the incubus of some vague but settled melan- 
choly. Lucifer appears to him and administers a potion 
which imparts to him a temporary elasticity of spirits, 
but he soon afterwards learns from the worthy Italian 
doctors of Salern, that his only hope of ultimate recovery 
is in finding some maiden whose disinterested attachment 
will lead her to die for him. As good luck will have it, 
such a maiden “ turns up,” one of the peasantry of Rbine- 
land, and spite of all the machinations of Lucifer, who 
pops in every now and then, but is a much more amiable 
devil than Mephistopheles, the knight and his saviour 
pass on safely to Italy where the oblation is to be per- 
formed. On their way they visit quaint old towns and 
inspect magnificent buildings, lingerin the gloom of forest 
and of cloister,and witness priestly ceremonies of rare 
pomp and splendor. After arriving at Salern, as the reader 
will readily anticipate, Elsie, the maiden, instead of dy- 
ing for the Prince, is permitted to live for him, and sud- 
denly they are whisked off to the hereditary Castle of 
Hoheneck on the Rhine, where they are supposed to pass 
the remainder of their days in matrimonial felicity. There 
is an episode of religious theatricals, the celebration at 
Strasburg of the Mystery of the Nativity, revived and 
placed before us, as only a most accomplished scholar 
coulddoit. Indeed the “ Golden Legend” must be highly 
valued as giving us a faithful picture of German Life and 
manners many centuries ago. 

The versification of the “ Golden Legend”’ is peculiar, 
being for the most part a sort of singsong, but it is uni- 
formly melodious and pleasing. As an instance of the 
dexterity with which the strain just avoids the common- 
place, we quote the Easter sermon of Friar Cuthbert 
which is expressed in a homely way enough, quite in 
keeping with the customs of the age. 


FRiAR CUTHBERT, gesticulating and cracking a postil- 
lion’s whip. 


What ho! good people! do you not hear? 

Dashing along at the top of his speed, 

Booted and spurred, on his jaded steed, 

A courier comes with words of cheer. 

Courier! what is the news I pray ? 

“ Christ is arisen!”” Whence come you? “From 
court.” 

Then I do not believe it; you say it in sport. 


Cracks his whip again. 
Ah, here comes another, riding this way ; 
We soon shall know what he has to say. 
Courier! what are the tidings to day ? 
“ Christ is arisen!’”” Whence come you? “From 
town.” 
Then I do not believe it; away with you, clown. 
Cracks his whip more violently. 
And here comes a third, who is spurring amain ; 
What news do you bring, with your loose-hanging rein, 
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Your spurs wet with blood, and your bridle with foam? 
“ Christ is arisen.” Whence come you? 
“ From Rome.” 
Ah, now I believe. He is risen, indeed. 
Ride on with the news, at the top of your speed. 
Great applause among the crowd. 
“A Roap Sipe Moratiry” is felicitous in metre and 
diction— 
ELSIE. 
Onward and onward the highway runs to the dis- 
tant city, impatiently bearing 
Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love and 
of hate, of doing and daring! 


PRINCE HENRY. 


This life of ours is a wild wolian harp of many a 
joyous strain, 
But under them all there runs a loud perpetual 
wail, as of souls in pain. 
* * 


* * 


ELSIE. 
All the bridges are white with dust, and the great 
dog under the creaking wain 
Hangs his head in the lazy heat, while onward 
the horses toil and strain. 


PRINCE HENRY. 

Now they stop at the way-side inn, and the wag- 
goner laughs with the landlord’s daughter, 
While out of the dripping trough the horses dis- 

tend their leathern sides with water. 


ELSIE. 
All through life there are way-side inns, where 
man may refresh his soul with love; 
Even the lowest may quench his thirst at rivulets 
fed by springs from above. 


From another dialogue between the prince and the 
peasant girl, we take the following striking thought most 
happily expressed in phraseology well-nigh Shaksperean. 


The life which is, and that which is to come, 
Suspended hang in such nice equipoise 

A breath disturbs the balance; and that scale 
In which we throw our hearts preponderates, 
And the other, like an empty one, flies up 
And is accounted vanity and air! 

To me the thought of death is terrible, 
Having such hold on life; to thee it is not 

So much: even as the lifting of a latch, 

Only a step into the open air 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent walls! 


The following play upon the word Pontifex is, in the 
highest degree, successful,— 


God’s blessing on the architects who build 

The bridges over swift rivers and abysses, 
Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the church's head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 

That leads from earth to heaven. 


We wish we could give the whole of the passage which 


beautifully introduced, but our limits forbid. Here is a 
single picture— 


PRINCE HENRY. 


— here the heart of the new-wedded wife, 
Coming from church with her beloved lord, 
He startles with the rattle of his drum. 


ELSIE. 


Ah, that is sad! And yet perhaps ’tis best 

That she should die, with all the sunshine on her, 
And all the benedictions of the morning, 

Before this affluence of golden light 

Shall fade into a cold and clouded grey, 

Then into darkness! 


How exquisite a stanza is this, of the rising moon— 


See yonder fire! It is the moon 

Slow rising o’er the eastern hill, 

It glimmers on the forest tips, 

And through the dewy foliage drips 

In little rivulets of light, 

And makes the heart in love with night. 


In another part of the book is a rare wine-cellar solilo- 
quy of Friar Claus, who recounts the excellent qualities 
of the casks around him with a fervor that shows Total 
Abstinence to have found little observance among “ the 
monks of old.” He concludes thus— 


And now a flagon for such as may ask 
A draught from the noble Bacharach cask 
And I will be gone, though I know full well 
The cellar’s a cheerfuller place than the cell. 
Behold where he stands, all sound and good, 
3rown and old in his oaken hood ; 

Silent he seems externally 

As any Carthusian monk may be. 

* ” ~ * 


Sets it running. 


See! how its currents gleam and shine, 

As if they had caught the purple hues 

Of autumn sunsets on the Rhine, 
Descending and mingling with the dews : 
Or as if the grapes were stained with the blood 
Of the innocent boy, who, some years back, 
Was taken and crucified by the Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharach ; 
Perdition upon those infidel Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharach! 

The beautiful town, that gives us wine 
With the fragrant odor of Muscadine! 


But we must desist. If we should attempt to give all 
the beautiful and effective passages of the “ Golden Le- 
gend,” it would involve a violation of Mr. Longfellow’s 
copyright, for we should have to print the entire poem. 

Morris has the book for sale. 





Tue Lire or Joun STERLING. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


By Thomas Carlyle. 
1851. 


Carlyle is a most entertaining writer, and though his 
reader is often tempted to indulge in a yawn over some 
wild, run-mad, delirious raving about “ falseness of the 
era,” “general rottenness,’ “no earnestness,” he soon 
finds on emerging from the terrible sea of words, a thought, 
a picture or a pithy humorous scoff, which consoles him 
for all the wesrisome nonsense through which he has been 





follows in the volume, wherein the Dance of Death is so 


wading. It seems utterly impossible that Mr. Carlyle 
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can put pen to paper on any subject whatever without | We have taken the pains to glean from the table of con- 
lugging in by the ears, this eternal, never changing stere- 
otyped philippic against the disgraceful conduct of the 
men of our age. We might have supposed that jn a vol- 
ume of this nature, seeking as it does to delineate the 
“life and adventures” of a bright-minded, pure-hearted 
man, in no very lofty position in society, Carlyle would 
for once abstain from rant and give us agreeable biogra- 
phy, amusing ana, personal details of the man, John Ster- 
ling, as he lived, and not a ferocious sermon on our wick- 
ed ways in general. It is true there is such biography 
here, but there is also fustian, and the fustian is extremely 


| tents a few of these names; and here they are, as restor- 
‘ed to the old Greek by Mr. Herbert. Themistokles, 
| Thermopylai, Mardonios, Kyros, Artoxerxes, Kadmeia. 
Kithairon, Agesilaos, Leuktra, Mantineia,Chaironeia, Pe- 
| loponnesos, Granikos, Halikarnassos, Issos, Darios, Make- 
| don :—(by which Mr. Herbert means Macedon.) 'These 
| and a few other unwarrantable affectations aside, we take 
| pleasure in commending Mr. Herbert’s volume to every 
lover of antiquity. The profound classical learning of 
the author of “* The Roman Traitor” is well known to the 
| reading world, and we need not say that these short biog- 





out of place. 

The “ Life of John Sterling,” is the loving work of a 
loving friend, who will not have the lineaments of the 
man he knew so well, pass away from human memory. 
Sterling was not a prominent man, only a graceful, ele- 
gant writer, connected with the Atheneum and T'imes, 
and no way renowned. ‘This is the criticism which the 
volume has every where been met with. Certainly it is 
a drawback on the interest of any biography, that its sub- 
ject was not one of the renowned moulders of great hu- 
man events, since the lives of such men, are most enter- 
taining by whomsoever written—but, as indeed Mr. Car- 
lyle has somewhere told us, a true picture of any man is 
interesting, and we may add,—what the author has not 
told us,—above all interesting when the writer is ‘Thomas 
Carlyle. 

For pleasant descriptions of scenery, private details, 
where the author’s quiet, odd humor irradiates every inch 
of the canvass, and for a clear, masterly delineation of a 
fine, bold nature, we may look far before we find anything 
superior to this life of Sterling. How Mr. Carlyle holds 
on to his slippery, specious theory of the “ universal rot- 
tenness,” etc., etc., when this “ great human heart” went 
with him “ for a time on his earthly pilgrimage,” we can- 
not explain. We had marked a passage in the volume 


where the great Philosopher most triumphantly refutes | 
his own false doctrines on these subjects, but for want of 


space must omit it. 
The “ Life of Sterling” is a model of typography and 
neatness, and is for sale in Richmond by J. W. Randolph. 


Tre CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD, AS COMPARED WITH 
THE GREAT MODERN STRATEGISTS; With their Cam- 
paigns, Characters and Conduct from the Persian to the 
Punic wars. By Henry William Herbert. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau street. 1851. 


We beg leave to suggest to Mr. Herbert, on the thresh- 
old of our brief remarks, a slight change in this volume, 
should it reach (as we hope it will) another edition. The 
change we refer to relates to the proper names of his per- 
sonages. The world has, century after century, learned 
to speak of certain characters of antiquity, as T'hemisto- 


raphies are remarkably full, detailed, and deeply imbued 
with the writer’s love for the old classic times. The style 
strikes us as everyway superior to Mr. Herbert’s wont, 
and though we might point out here and there some flowers 
of rhetoric which do not harmonize with the picture he 
delineates, the work as a whole is both plain and in good 





| 


taste. This latter remark applies more particularly to 
| the preface, which, we confess we did not look for from 
Mr. Herbert’s pen: it is pointed, and concise, and admi- 
rably displays the author’s design. 


Miltiades, Themistocles, Pausanias, Xenophon, Epami- 
nondas, Alexander and Hannibal. The typography and 
binding of the volume are in excellent taste. 


| The “Captains of the Old World” we should add are 
| 


| Reveries oF A BacHE Lor : or a Book of the Heart. I\- 
lustrated Edition. Bylx.Marve. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1502. 


Our readers want no comment from us upon the con- 
text of this volume, as well for the reason that the first 
| two of the “Reveries”’ were originally written for, and 
published in, this magazine, as that we have already had 
‘occasion to pay our respects to it in book form. The 
| success of the volume has been quite marvellous, and if 
any reader detects a pun in this expression, he must him- 
| self be responsible for the offence. We congratulate our 
| gifted friend Marvel on the good fortune of seeing his 
|lucubrations in such elegant form as Mr. Scribner has 
given them. There is the most exquisite taste discernible 
in the whole affair, from the gilded hedge which runs 
around the cover, to the spirited wood-cuts which set off 
the interior. The volume is admirably well adapted for 
Christmas-gift service, and will doubtless meet with many 
purchasers during the holidays. 





} 


A. Morris has it for sale. 


Out of the immense mass of Orations and Speeches 
with which we have been recently favored by their au- 
thors, we have laid aside two as especially worthy of 
|mention. One of these is the Anniversary Address de- 
| livered before the Society of Alumni of the University of 
| Virginia,’at their last meeting, by John Randolph Tucker, 
| Esq., of Winchester. ‘The subject discussed by Mr. 
Tucker, ‘is the right of Secession, which he seeks to 





| 


cles, Cyrus and Alexander of Macedon: and we have no | prove is clear and indisputable. The arguments on his 
reason to think, notwithstanding the unmistakable fact of} side of the question are collated and arranged with great 
the Greek Kappa and the usage of historians, that the | skill, and no one can read the address without being con- 
world will recognize these worthies under any other form | vinced that the author is a man of uncommon intellectual 
of appellation. Mr. Herbert, however, thinks differently: | vigour. The other Address is one that was delivered 


and no sooner has he determined to give us his views of| before the Literary Societies of Erskine College, 8. C., 





these and other celebrated men, than he also resolves 
courteously to set us right as to their real names. Now 
we protest against T'hemistokles and Alexander of Make- 
don as a “reckless innovation” upon long established 
usage,and though Mr. Grote, in his history of Greece, has 
pointed the way to Frank Forester, we beg leave to say that 
we dissent in toto from the taste of both these gentlemen. 


7. 


by William C. Richards, A. M., Editor of the Southern 
Literary Gazette. Mr. Richards employed his hour upon 
the rostrum in enforcing the “Claims of Science,” and 
contrived to enwreathe an eminently practical subject 
with the choicest garlands of classic poetry. We trust 
the pamphlet has been widely circulated in the Southern 
States. 











